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SONNET XIT 
THE SEAGULL 
(For Natalie) 


EDWARD DAVISON 


A thousand seagulls in the setting sun 

Burst from the marsh, wheeling with harsh outcry 
Down to the sea. Some watcher of the sky 
Followed the flight of that unhappy one 

Whose breast first caught the beams, and raised his gun: 
Like Lucifer who once with baffled cry 

Soared short of heaven’s edge (for the Most High 
Smote his wide pinions when they brightest shone), 
So, stricken, sharp against the rim she stop’t 

With broken wing and on her breast a wound 
Where the keen ray had stained her glowed the more 
To feel that probe of light. Then while she drop’t 
The sun grew suddenly dark; but still the sound 

Of guns re-echoed down the lonely shore. 


* From Harvest of Youth, Harper and Brothers, Publishers. 







































CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH DRAMATISTS, I 


BARRETT H. CLARK 


The English drama of today is suffering from shell-shock. Spir- 
itually and intellectually the majority of English playwrights are 
groping for the light. The old standards of life are pretty well 
shattered. “We are,” writes St. John Ervine, ‘‘an exhausted ps 
ple, sick from a great effusion of blood, and we will not create ; 
great drama or a great anything else until we have recovered « 
health.” The effect of the war on England was too deep to pern 


the English dramatist to do anything else but question the 
ards of his present civilization, and to do that means uncert 
The English are in a transition state. Mr. Ervine is still young 
enthusiastic enough to believe that both his country and its t 
have a future. “Out of this unsightly civilization,” he 
“will come, if we are sufficiently resolute, one which will bé 
rious as any that have been. We need only will it to be, 
will be.”’ 

That, of course, depends largely on the courage and t 


cally new from the men who made the theater illustric 
that brilliant period that began in the early nineties and « 
roughly speaking—with the outbreak of the war in 1914 

My first paper is devoted to the “regular” dramatist 
actually produced important plays prior to the war. Th 
“contemporary” I arbitrarily apply to the period betwe 
the present time. My second and third papers will tr 
newcomers. 

Of the established men who are still writing, thre 
eminently entitled to a position in the front rank. Of th 
began earliest, in the early nineties, and Barrie follows 
after. Galsworthy was unknown before the production 
ver Box in 1906. 
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Shaw’s definitely propagandist contribution to war literature 
was his Commonsense About the War and Peace Conference 
Hints. During the war the only plays of his that touched on the 
subject were two or three minor and unimportant trifles in one act. 
It was not until 1919 that Heartbreak House was performed. 
Heartbreak House is cultured, effete, self-satisfied Europe which 
had allowed the affairs of the world to pass into the hands of the 
incompetent and the corrupt. When the war came Heartbreak 
House found itself reduced to the dire necessity of doing the only 
thing it could do, die nobly. Those of us—if there are any left— 
who still think that Shaw’s ideas on the war were cynical jokes, 
had better read the preface of this play in which he speaks of the 
young soldiers who “stuck it, and hated it, to the end.” But, and 
this is the burden of his play, it is comparatively easy to die; the 
great difficulty is to live. “That,” says Shaw, “explains why, at 
bottom, peace is not only better than war but infinitely more ardu- 
ous.” Heartbreak House is described as a “fantasia in the Russian 
manner on English themes.” Shaw is a great admirer of Chekhov, 
but in attempting to write a Chekhov play, he went beyond his 
depth. He has sedulously preserved the exterior finish of The 
Cherry Orchard and faithfully reproduced the seemingly trivial 
details with which the Russian managed to create a harmonious 
whole; but the Shaw play remains a stillborn experiment. Can any 
artist borrow and successfully utilize another artist’s technique? 

Back to Methusaleh (1921) is Shaw’s very own, so far as the 
form is concerned. This ‘Metabiological Pentateuch” sets forth 
the author’s ideas on Darwinism, the Lamarck theory, and attrac- 
tively served-up bits of a dozen philosophies. This rambling pen- 
talogy is fascinating in spots, but on the whole it wearies you. It is 
all very well for Shaw to claim that he makes his own forms: the 
truth is that this time the form is bad, because it does not meet the 
requirement that a play must at least interest and hold an audi- 
ence. The play as a whole seems like the work of a tired old gentle- 
man, who writes his own gospel of life in order to console himself 
at the thought of approaching death. 

His latest play, St. Joan, is far less controversial and more at- 
tractive. It has more in it of a story for the story’s sake than most 
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of the later Shaw plays. Joan is a beguiling figure, and if Shaw had 
been content to draw her as the chief figure of his play, his play 
would have been the better for it. But he was led into the bypaths 
of Medieval psychology, Catholocism, and the development of na- 
tionalism. He waxed garrulous, and that old bugbear Puritanism 
had its way with him. “I have, I think,” he says somewhere, “al- 
ways been a Puritan in my attitude towards Art.” Life alone is not 
enough for him, nor is art; he believes that art justifies its existence 
only when it is used as an agent for the explanation of points of 
view. Well, if you are more interested in political economy, say, 
than you are in the magnificent spectacle of men and women, you 
will probably agree that Shaw is justified in padding otherwise 
good plays by the insertion of long disquisitions on politics, moral- 
ity, and sociology. The worst of it is he doesn’t care, this artist 
gone wrong: he would rather have sanitary towns and Socialist 
meeting-houses than perfect sonnets and lovely statues. That is 
why he is a Puritan: pleasure is evil when it does not help to im- 
prove the race. I sometimes wonder whether we would not have 
had finer plays from this saintly vegetarian if he had consented to 
sink to the level of the rest of us who use tobacco, alcohol, and 
meat? 

At the age of seventy Shaw is a magnificent figure, a great man. 
When he dies I should like to suggest this epitaph: ‘Here lies a 
noble man, together with the possibilities of a still nobler artist. 
He taught much to his fellow-men, but he could have given them 
much more.” 

The war served only to sharpen Shaw’s wits and deepen his 
sense of life. Its effect on his fellow-playwright Barrie, who had 
dedicated his energies before that time to the propagation of joy, 
was disastrous. I feel as great affection for Barrie as for any living 
writer, and when I say that the war nearly ruined him as a dramat- 
ist, I do so with infinite regret. Like several millions who served in 
no army and remained at home to hate and sentimentalize, he lost 
touch with things as they were. His hatred was expressed in a 
stupid little play called Der Tag. Its intellectual content is quite 
up to the best newspaper traditions of 1914 and 1915. The other 
one-acters were somewhat better, especially The New Word. And 
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the best of all was The Old Lady Shows her Medals, wherein a 
charwoman is confronted, to her amazement, with a Scotch soldier, 
whose name and very existence she has invented in order that she 
might have a boy at the front, like her friends. This first scene is 
quite sufficient in itself. But the sentimental Barrie cannot resist 
the temptation to rub it in, and in two subsequent scenes he does so 
with a vengeance. 

The three full-length plays—Dear Brutus, A Kiss for Cinder- 
ella, and Mary Rose—show the extent to which Barrie was af- 
fected by the war. Or was it the approach of old age? Dear Bru- 
tus, like every one of the Barrie plays, is based upon an ingenious 
and captivating idea: suppose we could live our lives over again, 
what would we do with them? The scene in the wood, where the 
“hero” talks with the daughter he might have had, has its moments 
of loveliness, but finally lapses into a sort of refined Belascoism. 
Lamb’s Dream Children, it seems to me, just touches the extremity 
between poignant beauty and bathos; Dear Brutus crosses it. A 
Kiss for Cinderella, despite one fantastic scene that would have 
pleased the author of Alice in Wonderland, is little more than 
dramatized sentimentality. Mary Rose, the latest of the full- 
length plays, is almost decadent. Here he has definitely joined the 
ranks of the muddle-headed Conan Doyles and Oliver Lodges. 
The return of the dead as a subject for dramatic treatment must be 
sparingly and skilfully used, and the test of an artist lies in what 
he does not do with material of this sort. 

Mary Rose is a far cry from What Every Woman Knows, the 
last of the Barrie plays that rings true. This play, like Peter Pan 
and The Admirable Crichton, is redeemed from bathos by a finely 
adjusted sense of humor and a healthy attitude toward the ridicu- 
lous in life. 

Of the little group whose names I have mentioned, Galsworthy 
alone shows no signs of actual retrogression, though it is my opin- 
ion that he has never surpassed Strife and The Pigeon. His output 
during the last twelve years has been consistently and characteris- 
tically careful, logical, and sincere. Aside from a few unimportant 
one-acters, he has since 1915 written eight full-length plays, all of 
which command respect as honest work. 
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The Foundations is a suavely written, solidly constructed, 
satirical drama the point of which is explained in the words of the 
cockney philosopher Lemmy: “Next time yer build an ’ouse, 
daon’t ferget—it’s the foundytions as bears the wyte. . . . . In 
one word: ‘Kindness.’ Daon’t mistyke me, nao sickly sentiment 
and nao patronizin’. Me as kind to the millionaire as ’im to me.”’ 

The Skin Game is far better. Fundamentally, it is an effective 
stage play written round the struggle between a family of gentle- 
folk and a family of parvenus over a piece of land. But Gals- 
worthy is too intellectual, and, like Shaw, too eager to improve 
mankind to allow his play to remain just a story about human 
beings. His plot serves only to throw into relief the thesis that he 
who “touches pitch shall be defiled.”” When the Hillcrests began 
“this fight, we had clean hands,” says Hillcrest. “Are they clean 
now? What’s gentility worth if it can’t stand fire?” As usual, 
Galsworthy points his moral, preaches his sermon, and packs up 
his little bag of tricks for the next exhibition. 

A French critic once asserted that the thesis play doesn’t 
prove anything because the evidence is manufactured. This is 
arguable. I should like to add that while a thesis play may prove 
something, what it proves is usually what the dramatist happens to 
think about some social, ethical, or political problem. Somehow I 
am much more interested in human beings than I am in their prob- 
lems as stated by dramatists. I am never tired of watching the 
wonderful parade of humankind. If in my off-moments I decide to 
generalize about them, that is my affair. I ask of the artist—espe- 
cially the dramatist—only to show me people, confronted pos- 
sibly by problems, because the human being reveals himself more 
characteristically when he is in trouble. But emphatically I pro- 
test against having my conclusions drawn for me, and I more than 
suspect that in proving a point the dramatist will distort his hu- 
man beings. I really don’t care about the future of the English 
gentry, nor am I very deeply concerned over the problems of so- 
cialism, capitalism, poverty, and wealth. But Galsworthy is, and 
so is Shaw. Their chief trouble lies in the fact that these matters 
interest them more than humanity does. It so happens that when 
the dramatist sets out deliberately to expose and expound the 
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problems of his generation, he loses sight of the individual. The 
play written from this point of view tends to become a sermon. 
The plays of Shaw and Galsworthy are full of philosophers who do 
all their thinking aloud. I am tired of these impossible people. 
They convince me of nothing save that their creators are high- 
minded fellows who want to reform me and the rest of the world. 

What do I ask in place of this host of philosophers, plots that 
reveal points of view, and neatly cut-out puzzles? Why, life itself, 
set down with love and affection, overflowing, abundant, inter- 
preted with vision and not brain. Rarely does Galsworthy portray 
a character because he loves him: I recall only of Wellwyn in The 
Pigeon and Heythorp in Old English. I search in vain through A 
Family Man, Windows and the extraordinarily clever Loyalties, 
and find no one comparable to these two. But Old English, with all 
its weaknesses as a play, lives by reason of its chief character. 
There is really no point to the play, no “spire of meaning,” but 
there is vision and understanding. 

When Galsworthy is called to the bar of judgment Wellwyn 
and Heythorp will put in a good word for him. 

Since Old English Galsworthy has written two plays, neither 
of which is very good: The Forest is a long novelistic play showing 
how a great fortune is founded on suffering and injustice; The 
Show is a plea for privacy in the conduct of justice where the case 
involves the happiness of private individuals. 

Iam perhaps extreme in the expression of my dislike of the 
thesis play as practised by such well-meaning and conscientious 
reformers as Shaw and Galsworthy, but they are both artists, capa- 
ble of drawing memorable portraits of human beings; instead of 
using their gifts they are content to adapt them to ends that in the 
final analysis are not really important. 

The men I[ have so far referred to have certainly said their say. 
It is hardly to be expected that they will reveal new aspects of their 
art. Their best plays (with the possible exception of St. Joan) be- 
long to the pre-war era. The men who were making dramatic his- 
tory in the nineties are still alive, though their late plays are of no 
consequence: Pinero’s contributions since the war are three or 
four light comedies, and Jones’ consists of a single propaganda 
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piece, The Pacifists, of which the less said the better. Sutro still 
writes, but has little to say; Arnold Bennett has turned out only 
potboilers since The Great Adventure; while most of the Irish 
dramatists who have not (like Robinson, Dunsany and Ervine) 
joined the ranks of the English playwrights, are propagandizing. 
Occasionally an outsider like Eden Phillpotts makes an excursion 
into the theater: his comedy The Farmer’s Wife had a few de- 
lightful scenes. 

Dunsany’s /f met with some success in the theater, but was 
marred by the writer’s besetting sin of affectation. His Alexander, 
another long play, borders on the ridiculous. 

If it were not for Somerset Maugham, St. John Ervine, Len- 
nox Robinson and Harold Brighouse, our chronicle of the ‘“‘regu- 
lar” dramatists who began before the war, would be rather de- 
pressing. Brighouse is still young. He made his mistake by begin- 
ning with Hobson’s Choice, a brilliant comedy of character. In 
none of his subsequent plays did he quite recapture the joyous 
spirit of that play. The best of his post-war productions was The 
Northerners, a powerful folk drama written round the Lancashire 
weavers’ rebellion of 1820. This could so easily have been ruined 
by a man like Galsworthy; Brighouse, however, is content to write 
a pre-eminently human story, whose characters live. Zack is far 
lighter in texture, of the line of Hobson. The Game I cannot quite 
sympathize with, doubtless because English football is a matter of 
complete indifference to me. Brighouse’s latest play is Mary’s 
John, a pleasant Lancashire comedy. It is very good fun, though 
toward the end the playwright seems to be in difficulties as to how 
to wind up his plot. 

Brighouse continues to write one-act plays. His Lonesome- 
Like and The Price of Coal are little masterpieces, I grant, but for 
the life of me I cannot see why he goes on writing these short 
pieces. He has it in him to give us full-length comedies, and these, 
heaven knows, are all too rare. 

A far different sort of dramatist is the suave and accomplished 
Somerset Maugham, author of a score of successful farces and 
drawing-room plays. During the war he wrote Our Betters, a bril- 
liant satire in the manner of the Restoration. It seems that he set 
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out to show what he could really do when he tried. But despite 
The Circle, his next best play, he never again reached the heights 
of Our Betters. East of Suez, which is quite recent, is inconceiv- 
ably poor. It looks like a hack job undertaken to please the tastes 
of a motion-picture director. 

There are two Irish dramatists, each of whom has had a try at 
managing the Abbey Theater in Dublin. Both of them began by 
writing Irish plays, and both are now considered more or less Eng- 
lish, if only by reason of the subject matter of their later plays. 
Lennox Robinson and St. John Ervine began writing some time be- 
fore the war. During the period now under consideration Robinson 
has written just one first-class play, The White-headed Boy. This 
is frankly a character comedy, written out of an abounding sense 
of life. Which is a little strange, for Robinson is no dreaming poet, 
but a political-minded young man with strong convictions. But he 
is able, even in his plays on Robert Emmet and Parnell, to distin- 
guish between art and politics. 

St. John Ervine, whose Mixed Marriage and John Ferguson 
have been produced in this country, is more highly gifted. His 
post-war plays do not, in my opinion, equal his earlier work, but 
they show an eagerness to conquer new fields. The best of them is 
The Ship, a tense and vigorous character play. There is a little too 
much discussion in it, and the plot is a trifle too neat, but a clean 
wind blows through it: the dramatist is intent upon throwing into 
relief a set of intensely human beings. Ervine’s incursions into 
comedy are rather less fortunate. I cannot see much fun in Mary 
Mary Quite Contrary, only the rather obvious caricature of an 
actress. I am never for a moment convinced that this bundle of 
temperament called Mary Westlake is really an actress of talent. 
As for The Lady of Belmont, a sort of continuation of The Mer- 
chant of Venice, it is long winded. Here is a magnificent idea, but 
nothing comes of it. It would seem that the point of it all is to 
teach the Jews that they cannot assume the great Christian virtues 
until they have a country of their own. The latest of the comedies 
is the frothy Anthony and Anna, in which an American girl pur- 
sues an amusing Englishman who refuses to work, in the ordinary 
sense, for his living. Here the fun is genuine. 
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For all that, Ervine’s forte is not comedy. I feel he has it in 
him to write a real post-war tragedy. For one thing, he understands 
the soldier’s point of view; he is broad-minded; he is an Irishman 
who can see the Irish and the English point of view; and he is an 
artist. I don’t think he wants to reform anybody. And he is still 
young, young enough to be one of the hopes of the English drama. 

About Granville-Barker I don’t quite know what to say. Fif- 
teen years ago he was one of the gods of the English dramatic 
world. His early experiments—The Voysey Inheritance, Waste, 
and The Madras House—provoked discussion and aroused hopes. 
Then what happened? Barker retired from theatrical manage- 
ment. He has turned out three one-acters of no importance, trans- 
lated and adapted six or eight foreign plays, and recently written a 
long play, The Secret Life. This is a strange work, sophisticated, 
rambling, Meredithian in style. It is a brilliant comedy of conver- 
sation, evidently modeled on Chekhov. But Barker has been able 
only to copy the externals of the Russian’s technique. Most of his 
characters are philosophers, who spend their time talking endlessly 
about the state of England and their own souls. The Secret Life, 
I fear, indicates the final decline of what was once a brilliant 
dramatist. 

What of Masefield? A true poet, indeed, but has he ever be- 
longed to the theater? One play and one alone belongs there, and 
even that is dramatic only in spots. Masefield’s three latest recent 
dramatic works belong rather to literature than the stage. Of these 
A King’s Daughter, The Trial of Jesus, and Melloney Holts pur 
—only the last named has true dramatic power. But this is so 
overladen with unnecessary ornament and extraneous material 
that the play itself has a hard time surviving. 

It would be possible, by mentioning men not already discussed, 
to point to a single play here and there by such dramatists as Israel 
Zangwill and Carton, Cyril Harcourt and H. V. Esmond, in order 
to prove that the old spirit was still alive, but these people belong 
to a period that is now closed. Younger practitioners have entered 
the field, and a new spirit is abroad, as yet not very clearly defined, 
but indubitably existent. These men are trying to assimilate Con- 
tinental ideas. There are others trying to express the essence of 
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present-day England. These men are only beginning. The old 
order has already changed, and the new is just beginning to be. 





PRE-HONORS COURSES 
ROBERT E. SPILLER 


With the acceptance of honors courses in whole or in part by 
over a hundred American universities and colleges during the past 
few years, the future of the idea as a permanent and important 
part of higher education in this country may be assumed. The 
adaptation of such courses to the machinery of present college 
management, however, presents innumerable problems that per- 
plex administrations and thwart programs. Chief among these at- 
tendant difficulties is the question of the effect upon the work of the 
Freshman and Sophomore years. We have been so engrossed in our 
concentration upon the honors students themselves that we have 
not as yet given sufficient thought to proper means of preparation 
for the new program of work and to adequate methods of selecting 
those students most fitted for it. The latter years of both high 
school and college have been greatly liberalized, but the interven- 
ing two years have been as yet rather slighted. The factor which 
complicates our thought most seriously is the lack of unity in our 
conception of honors work itself. We must change our methods 
with regard to the program for the first two as well as of the last 
two college years, but in so doing we are struggling for a method to 
attain an end which is itself not altogether clear or generally 
agreed upon. 

At the crux of the problem, however, is the simple fact that 
the difference between ordinary methods of higher education in 
America and the adapted English honors method is not mechani- 
cal. It is based rather on an assumption of a fundamental change 
in the attitudes of student, faculty, and administration alike. Even 
under the elective system the college administration plans very 
definitely what is to be required of its graduates on a strictly quan- 
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titative basis, stating in business-like terms when and how its re- 
quirements may be fulfilled, while under the honors system the 
administration merely provides the tools for work and requires of 
the student the development of the finished product, a trained and 
well-stored mind. Thus, under the old system the accountability of 
the student to his teachers is immediate and current, while under 
the new it is ultimate. The honors system aims merely to provide 
the means for the acquiring of information and habits of mind 
without dictating how or when those means should be used, and 
this basic attitude must apply to preparation itself. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, it would involve the breakdown of practically 
every arbitrary division or classification in our present undergrad- 
uate life—grades, attendance records, tests, and term examina- 
tions, even the division into four regular classes. 

In the ideal honors college the only fixed requirements would 
be two sets of comprehensive examinations, combining the oral and 
written forms. Those who satisfactorily passed the first, which 
would be given by the faculty, would be admitted to the honors 
program; those who passed the second, which would be given by 
outside examiners, would be granted a degree with honors in vary- 
ing gradations of reward. How, when, or in how long a time the 
ability to pass either of these examinations was acquired would be 
matters of no regular consequence to the college faculty involved. 
Its task would be merely to make accessible such books and guid- 
ance as were demanded by the needs of the individual students. 
Some students would come from preparatory schools equipped to 
pass the qualifying examination immediately; some would take 
one, two, or even more years in preparation. The preparation for 
the final examination would likewise vary somewhat in the indi- 
vidual case. 

It is necessary to view the basic character of honors work in 
this extreme and theoretical light in order to recognize clearly that 
we are here dealing not with a new mechanical method of attaining 
recognized ends, but rather with a fundamentally different attitude 
toward college work. Such an honors college as I have outlined 
does not now and may never exist in this or any other country, but 
we must have the ideal firmly in mind in order to resist the con- 
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spiracy of students, faculties, and administrations to return at 
every crucial issue to the old basis. When it is seen that the honors 
student lacks a certain kind of necessary preparation or is not 
keeping up satisfactorily with his work, the faculty answer is some- 
thing to this effect: ‘““We must require of all candidates for honors 
work hereafter a grade of 80 per cent in survey course No. 15.” 
The student answers: “If they expect us to know that, they should 
give us a regular course in that subject.” The administration in- 
sists: ‘We cannot permit a student to remain in college who, for 
one month or six months, shows no disposition to fulfil current re- 
quirements and keep up his standing.” Each looks to the new 
freedom with anticipatory delight, but shrinks from any indication 
of a breakdown of the old protective limitations and mechanical 
forms. It is hard to reshape the attitude of a nation toward such a 
fundamental problem as the education of its youth. Even the youth 
itself becomes rigidly conservative and resents the effort toward its 
own earnestly desired freedom. 

In a growing town of some three thousand inhabitants the 
local bank recently found its methods antiquated and its quarters 
cramped. Instead, however, of being enlarged or torn down, the 
present building was jacked up and moved to the adjoining lot on 
a side street without a moment’s interruption of business, and the 
new and finer building is now being erected on the original desira- 
ble location. Whether, after the completion of the work, the old 
building is to be abandoned, or used in conjunction with the new, 
matters very little. The important point is that a new institution 
has been established without any sacrifice of past efforts or inter- 
ruption of present work. 

We are in a similar situation in our introduction of an enlarged 
scale of work into our colleges. We cannot change suddenly and 
completely, but we must be sure that our older systems do not 
dominate nor intrude too far upon the newer. 

In the practical application of this viewpoint we must as yet 
base our conclusions chiefly on theory. There is no one complete 
or general answer to the problem. The first step, however, seems 
naturally to be the organization of honors courses as independently 
of the regular curriculum as is possible, at the same time shaping 
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them so that they do not interrupt the routine of that system until 
they have something better to substitute for it. By allowing stu- 
dents to continue in the regular courses and merely encouraging 
them to do a little extra work on the side, we are not really offering 
them honors privileges at all. There is no question that such pro- 
grams tend in the right direction, but there is equally no doubt 
that they do not attain the honors ideal in any significant degree. 
The basic change in attitude of student, faculty, and administra- 
tion which I have attempted to outline is an essential premise to 
any real success, and this cannot be even approximated when the 
honors work is merely incidental to the regular program of the last 
two college years. Such a plan merely means an addition to the 
old building and may even postpone further the erection of a new. 
The change is so fundamental that the whole program for the hon- 
ors students must be on the honors principle, even when it employs 
some of the old mechanism, in order that its ideal may be approxi- 
mated. 

The problem of pre-honors courses is, therefore, not serious in 
institutions where honors work is regarded as merely an addition 
to the regular program. But where the new program is planned to 
supersede the old in the work of the individual student, the prob- 
lem demands much serious thought and careful planning of detail. 
The transition from the attitude of pupil to that of student must be 
accomplished in these two first years; the growth from student to 
scholar or other leader of thought is the function of the honors 
plan itself. Thus the pre-honors problem, like that of the honors 
courses themselves, is not primarily a mechanical one. 

Whether we admit students to the work by a single compre- 
hensive examination in the field which they wish further to ex- 
plore, or whether we use our present machinery and gauge their 
ability by a close observation of their first college years, admitting 
them only after a study of grades, a personal interview, and a fac- 
ulty consultation, is not the basic question. If we hope to shape 
their attitude in the direction of intellectual initiative and self- 
reliance, we cannot require fixed preliminary or supplementary 
courses or books. We can provide such facilities, but we can do no 
more than recommend or suggest them, requiring only the resultant 
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knowledge and ability. Even though the effect be nearly the same 
and perhaps more efficient, the demanding of certain prerequisite 
courses immediately defeats our principal aim—the cultivation of 
a desire and an ability on the part of our students to acquire knowl- 
edge independently because of a dominating intellectual curiosity. 

The primary task of pre-honors courses is, therefore, this 
change in attitude of the student toward his work. In school he 
has been impressed with the rigid limitation and fixed direction of 
knowledge in each separate subject. He must be made to feel the 
infinite possibilities and the merging boundaries of all human wis- 
dom before he is prepared to launch out for himself, however plen- 
tiful his tools and his guidance. He must be taught how to gain for 
himself perspective in any new field, whether it be general or lim- 
ited, how to discipline his independent efforts toward the greatest 
economy and efficiency, how to distinguish the false from the true, 
the irrelevant from the significant, and, above all, how to use the 
tools at his disposal. Present survey lecture courses to large and 
frequently inattentive classes are totally inadequate in the attain- 
ment of such an end and tend rather in the direction of further 
limiting and thwarting constructive and adventurous effort, how- 
ever forcefully they may inject definite and seemingly necessary 
backgrounds. 

The first step in the answer to our problem, therefore, is the 
self-selection, as early in their college careers as possible, of those 
students who plan to pursue honors work. This selection cannot 
be made by the faculty nor by any set of fixed requirements for the 
reasons which we have seen. Each student must determine for 
himself, after seeking such advice as is within his reach, whether or 
not he is mature enough to undertake his own intellectual develop- 
ment. It is desirable to plant this idea firmly in his mind at the 
time of his admission to college. 

It must be noted at this point, however, that a selection of 
honors students implies the existence of a large group, perhaps the 
majority, who could never succeed under the honors system. For 
these students the glorified secondary-school methods now used in 
many of our colleges will probably always be best. Many excellent 
minds do not mature into self-reliance until after college age. As 
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long as an institution aims to educate good but immature students 
as well as the more independent, there must continue to be Fresh- 
man and Sophomore courses of the present sort, especially in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and the languages. Even honors material is 
likely not to appear as such in the early college years. It would be 
a mistake to regard the first two years as merely preliminary to 
honors work for all students; they must still contain a large por- 
tion of directed mass education as well. 

As a guide toward the self-selection of honors students, there- 
fore, certain additional and elective courses or supplementary work 
in regular elementary courses could be offered by the regular fac- 
ulty. The two questions which the independently minded student 
will naturally ask himself are: “Have I sufficient general perspec- 
tive and background in my chosen field to pursue intensive work 
in it with profit?” and, “Have I enough grasp upon my intellectual 
tools to be able to use them independently with the greatest effi- 
ciency?” The first is an inventory of stock, the second an estimate 
of ability. If, after this estimate, the student applies for and is 
admitted to honors work, it is important that he realize fully that 
the responsibility for his success or failure is thereby transferred 
wholly to his own shoulders. 

There might, therefore, be two sorts of elective pre-honors 
courses. Certain of them should aim to test and build up back- 
ground information and perspective; others, and by far the more 
important, should strive, by the assignment and supervision of spe- 
cial problems, to test the student’s ability to work things out for 
himself. There is, however, no reason why these two objectives 
should not be combined in a single course if such an arrangement 
seemed more practical. They would both serve as a sample of what 
might be expected in honors work and thereby cultivate an attitude 
of intellectual endeavor which would be of far greater service than 
any amount of detailed information. 

Let us take, for example, a college in which an honors course is 
offered in English. Two years is taken as a working basis and it is 
planned to cover, by the seminar and discussion group methods, 
the development of English thought from the fourteenth century to 
the present day in terms of its literature, its historical background, 
and its philosophy. The final comprehensive examination is aimed 
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to test the students’ grasp of this development in these three terms, 
and the work is under the direction of the English faculty with the 
co-operation of the faculties in history and philosophy. The three 
fields are to be represented in the final examination by one special- 
ist in each, but the bulk of the examination will be naturally in the 
field of literature. An honors division might equally well be formed 
with the major emphasis on either of the other two subjects in this 
group, or divisions could be made involving other groupings of sub- 
jects with English; but let us confine our attention, for the sake of 
example, to a single aspect of an arbitrary program. 

For admission to such an honors group it is obvious that a stu- 
dent should have a survey background knowledge of English litera- 
ture, and perhaps Continental European and American history, as 
well as such philosophy as has affected English intellectual develop- 
ment, whether strictly that of English philosophies or not. In addi- 
tion to this, he should have the ability to pursue the investigation 
of problems for himself. There might, therefore, be four courses 
offered. Three of these would be survey courses in the three sub- 
jects, but whether they be lectures to small groups or seminar dis- 
cussions based on secondary as well as primary sources would de- 
pend on the desires and methods of the instructors involved, al- 
though the seminar program would obviously be the more desira- 
ble wherever possible, as it gives perhaps the best training in the 
use of books. The fourth would undertake the working out of spe- 
cial research problems in any part of the general field, under the 
step-by-step supervision and guidance of the English staff with 
perhaps the assistance of the other two. This course would be nat- 
urally the most important of the four and would consist of instruc- 
tion in the use of books and notes, the planning of times and meth- 
ods of work, and the development and encouragement of special- 
ized interests on the part of individual students. It would involve 
reports not only on the subjects but on the methods of investiga- 
tion, and could only be conducted by means of conferences for the 
planning of work and seminars for the reading and discussion of 
finished papers. This is the part of the work which would most 
adequately test the student’s ability to think and work for himself 
and, at the same time, train him for further intensive work in the 
field. 
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The practical details in the offering of these courses would be 
simple, but would vary with the requirements and facilities of in- 
dividual institutions. The survey course in English literature is 
usually handled, although almost too superficially, in preparatory 
school or in the first or second years of college under the present 
system. The same thing is more or less true of history, while the 
introduction to philosophy is usually made a Sophomore or Junior 
elective college course. The special topics or methods course is not 
now very generally offered and might be an additional burden. It 
might be incorporated into the survey courses, but it would prob- 
ably be more effective when offered independently. It must also be 
borne in mind that, with the development of honors work, the 
offering of advanced elective courses in special fields would be lim- 
ited chiefly to graduate students and would therefore be materially 
curtailed, freeing some of the best qualified members of the faculty 
for this other work. 

It is even conceivable that all four of these courses might be 
combined into one five hour Sophomore elective course with one 
hour a week devoted each to English, history, and philosophy, and 
with two hours remaining for seminar study. This may, however, 
be pushing the mechanical aspects of the case too far for this stage 
of the discussion. 

The important point to remember, however, in all this theoriz- 
ing and planning is that such a course or courses cannot be made 
prerequisite to the honors program without defeating the funda- 
mental aim of that plan of work. They may merely be offered to 
the general student body with the understanding that they may 
count for regular college credit under the old system, but with the 
suggestion that they are aimed primarily to equip and to test pros- 
pective honors students for the fields of their choice. There can be 
definite qualifications but no fixed prerequisite requirements for 
admission, and the work done in such courses can be taken only 
as a means and not as an end, as an indication of ability in a gen- 
eral and not in a specific sense. If we aim to equip our students to 
be free citizens of the world of the mind, we must cease to exert 
extreme police methods in any but delinquent cases. 






















































AN EVALUATION OF THE DALTON PLAN’ 
MARION C. SHERIDAN 


The Dalton Laboratory Plan is a most interesting subject. 
Used first in a more or less obscure place in Massachusetts, within 
ten years it had passed what is sometimes known as the “interna- 
tional test.” 

It is evident that the plan merits consideration. But it is diffi- 
cult to talk about it. It is so new that hard-and-fast lines have not 
been drawn. The plan has not become a fixed type. It is still so 
flexible that it almost seems as if the advocates can say “yes” to 
any question asked concerning the plan. That makes it quite pos- 
sible for the advocates to make it seem to combine all the advan- 
tages of the traditional scheme with all the advantages of the new 
scheme, and to exclude all the disadvantages of both. This situa- 
tion so bewildered an English advocate that she suggested the ne- 
cessity for the inspection and approval of a scheme purporting to 
be the Dalton Plan before it might be entitled to bear that name. 

There lies the difficulty of showing the weaknesses of the 
scheme. It is never what you had suspected. It has no faults. This 
discussion must, therefore, be confined to what seem to be the 
weaknesses to onlookers and to interested students of the plan. 

The first thing that puzzles is the definition of the Dalton Lab- 
oratory Plan. The student goes to source books of the plan: Edu- 
cation on the Dalton Plan, by Miss Helen Parkhurst, and The 
Dalton Plan, by Miss Evelyn Dewey. 

Practically every principle expressed in those books has been 
violated in modifications of the plan except for the retention of 
assignments, called “contracts” or “contract-jobs,” except for the 
“graphs,” and the belief in the plan as an efficient method of indi- 
vidual instruction. 

The source books name freedom as the first principle. Freedom 
meant freedom of movement, which has been curtailed in the modi- 
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fications. It meant freedom of communication, the means of secur- 
ing the second principle, co-operation or interaction of mind on 
mind. That too has been limited. It is no longer possible in many 
of the modifications for the younger pupils, wrestling with a ‘“‘con- 
tract-job,” to be in the same laboratory and in communication 
with older pupils who are encouraged to help them. The source 
books suggest freedom of schedule. One of the first steps was what 
Miss Parkhurst called the ruthless abolition of the time-table. 
There would be no bells. Herd work was to cease. In many of the 
modifications, the bell has been retained. Each pupil, unhampered 
by a schedule, was to be free to budget his own time and thereby 
learn initiative and independence. That opportunity is limited 
where a pupil follows a time-table and is permitted to budget a 
brief period of fifteen or twenty minutes. The pupil was to be free 
to work at his own pace on a “contract-job,” which had been ap- 
proved in each subject by all the teachers. That is no longer so. 
He works at a pace that is constantly being checked, on an assign- 
ment prepared by a department or by a part of a department. The 
necessity for checking the pace has been felt even by the advocates. 
An English headmaster, an advocate, has written on the right of a 
boy to work at his own pace, and he calls this ‘an inherent weak- 
ness” of the Laboratory Plan. His comment is to be found in a 
most illuminating booklet, Report of a Conference on the Dalton 
Plan in Secondary Schools Held at Gipsy Hill Training College, 
A pril 24-27, 1923,' obtainable from the Dalton Association in Lon- 
don. The comment is as follows: 

And now every boy is required to do a week’s work in every subject in a 
week. In that sense there is a little bit of compulsion; we do say that a certain 
amount of work must be covered in a year. There is nothing artificial about 
that, when you think that these boys are going out into the world to work, 
where they will have to do a week’s work in a week, and it is just as well that 
a boy should learn to do a certain amount of work in a given time. 

The retention of the “contract-job” has been a retention of 
part of the “machinery” of the system. The retention of the con- 

* Report of a Conference on the Dalton Plan in Secondary Schools, held at 


Gipsy Hill Training College, April 24-27, 1923. Price 1s. 6d. post free, Dalton Asso- 
ciation, 35 Cornwall Gardens, London, S.W.7. 
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tract and the discarding of other features would seem to have 
robbed the system of its vigor and left nothing but the “mechan- 
ics.” With the contract retained, the emphasis would seem to be on 
written work. That and the graph would combine to make the sys- 
tem appear to be one claiming to center in the individual, but in 
reality primarily concerned with written work as a record of ac- 
complishment, with written work as a means of testing, and with 
written work on the graph as a record of progress, a transfer of 
interest from the pupil to—bookkeeping? It is this that has puz- 
zled students of the plan and made them seek a definition of the 
Laboratory Plan. 

Another feature that has puzzled many is the relation of the 
plan to the teaching force. A new relation, we are told, has been 
created. The teacher is no longer the teacher. Then the question 
arises: “Does the teacher like the new relationship better than 
the old?” 

From advocates, we learn that there is greater work for the 
teacher and a greater drain on the energies of the teacher. The 
system is exacting mentally and physically. At least two causes 
may be suggested: the burden of written work, and “individual 
instruction.” The aim of Miss Dewey was to diminish the amount 
of written work lest it “become the emptiest of cramming proc- 
esses.”* Nevertheless, the written work remains as perhaps the 
“core” of the system, and it must be a burden. Probably every 
teacher has had the experience of “individual instruction” at an 
office hour and knows the exhaustion that follows. 

Then, too, from advocates we learn of the necessity for better 
teachers for this scheme. One wrote of the danger of young girls, 
or of lymphatic teachers who would “‘sit down under the system”’ 
and need more supervision than the pupils. In defining the requi- 
sites of the ideal teacher for this system, this same English advo- 
cate doubted whether they could be found in America in sufficiently 
large numbers to make the scheme work well.® 

Assuming, however, that there are these keen, capable, well- 

* Evelyn Dewey, The Dalton Laboratory Plan, p. 28. E. P. Dutton, 1922. 


* Helen Parkhurst, Education on the Dalton Plan (chap. ix, by Miss Bassett, pp. 
176 and 187). 
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trained teachers here in America, what does the Laboratory Plan 
offer to entice them into the schools? In Principles of Education,‘ 
Dr. Chapman and Dr. Counts name five factors contributing to 
the attractiveness of the profession. Of these, two are freedom of 
thought and action and opportunity for creative work. Another, 
salary was regarded as relatively insignificant. 

What freedom of thought is permitted a teacher in a large 
school who does not make out the “contract-jobs” for her pupils? 
To be sure, a teacher may make suggestions or alterations, but 
such changes are minor ones. 

What opportunity is there for creative work if her energies 
have been drained? 

It is not a question of whether or not she is willing to submit 
and to suffer martyrdom. Martyrs may not always make the best 
teachers, and the influence of the teacher is undisputed. It is with 
the following comment that Mr. Mearns closes his part of the 
stimulating book Creative Youth:° 

. for we must never forget the stubborn fact that confronts us in all our 
enthusiastic discussion of things educational: the kind of school will always 
depend upon the kind of teacher in the classroom. 

The one conclusion, then, that these puzzled onlookers are 
driven to is that ultimately, not immediately, but ultimately, the 
plan would operate as a selective force against the retention and 
attraction of the finest type of teachers. 

There are other questions that puzzle: questions in relation to 
the problem of the dull child, which is confessedly more than ever 
a problem; questions in relation to learning, to morals; and ques- 
tions in relation to a comparative study of the consideration given 
to individuals by the Laboratory Plan as compared with the atten- 
tion given by homogeneous grouping, and the use of such aids as 
tests and measurements. But these must be passed over in order 
to come to the specific problems of the Laboratory Plan in the 
teaching of English. 

English includes the study of grammar, reading, composition, 

* Chapman and Counts, Principles of Education, p. 582. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. 

° Hughes Mearns, Creative Youth, Doubleday, Page & Co., 1925. 
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and literature; reading concerned with a mastery of the technique 
of comprehension, and literature concerned with the appreciation 
of literature. 

By the traditional method, the mode of instruction in English 
has been the discussional method, supplemented by the demonstra- 
tion method, the lecture method, the dramatic method, and the lab- 
oratory method. The scheme is flexible, but the major emphasis is 
on the discussional, a term preferred by the authors of the Princi- 
ples of Education to the word recitation. They present an interest- 
ing picture of it. 

In a lesson conducted by a skillful and spirited teacher, the pupil shares in, 
and indeed is, the activity; he cannot assume a passive attitude; he is respon- 
sible for more than absorbing in memoriter fashion; he is called upon to exer- 
cise his ability in thinking by helping in the solution of problems which are 
continually arising. The teacher and the pupil are in close contact, the stimu- 
lation of the group kindles the mind of each member; every opportunity is 
given to observe the extent to which the point is being understood, the pupil is 
allowed to ask for further explanations at the points of special difficulty and 
the rate of instruction synchronizes with the speed of learning. Interest is 
maintained by the give and take which has always made appeal to the human 
mind. The student is in a position to challenge the interpretation of the in- 
structor and is able to free himself from dogmatic presentation. 


By the Laboratory Plan, the emphasis is shifted from the dis- 
cussional. All methods may be used, but the others are subordi- 
nated. The lecture plan for classwork may occupy an important 
place in the anticipatory group instruction lessons. 

The application of this Laboratory Plan to the teaching of 
English presents a serious problem. We may all agree that the 
study of grammar, requiring drill and comprehension, may be 
treated adequately by this method if the “contract-jobs” are judi- 
cious ones. There should be no particular difficulty in the treat- 
ment of the mechanics of composition: drill on essentials and on 
forms. The conference has always had a place in the teaching of 
certain phases of composition. 

The inadequacy presents itself as soon as the acknowledged 
necessity for a social stimulus appears in the study of reading for 
comprehension, in creative composition, and in literature as a 
study in appreciation. 
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If the teaching of reading aims at comprehension, it would 
seem that the laboratory plan would carry comprehension little 
farther or no farther than the customary collateral reading. 

Time and again the necessary reaction to books has been 
pointed out. Dr. Canby, in the Saturday Review, says that a good 
book “‘is only an experience that intensifies reality and increases its 
significance.” In discussing reading for comprehension in Essen- 
tial Principles of Teaching Reading and Literature in the Interme- 
diate Grades and the High School, Mr. Leonard points out the 
necessity for enriching experience. Mr. Leonard says: 

Here the really social class in literature, where each one illustrates and 
makes details vivid for the rest by bringing in his own share of adventure and 
of perception, is superior to the best individual reading. It is this value chiefly 
that justifies recitations in literature; they should never be drills in under- 
standing what is read through auxiliary aids like grammar and word-study, but 
really social interchange of experience, to the end of greater realization and 
finer, deeper living. 


When city children to-day read “Snowbound” or “Silas Marner,” it re- 
quires all the variety of experience in the entire group—specific observing of 
sights and sounds and country odors—to create in each one the illusion of 
actuality in the lines. Here is one advantage of class over solitary reading. 

Composition, in certain aspects we have admitted, may be 
taught adequately by the laboratory method. With other aspects, 
particularly with the creative aspects, the laboratory method seems 
most inadequate. 

Teachers of English have been criticized, it is true, for setting 
unattainable standards that have resulted only in discouragement 
for the secondary-school pupil who has not been able to write like 
Irving or Stevenson. As a reaction, English has been stressed as a 
tool. It should be a tool, a tool for expressing thought, experience, 
and emotion. And the creative may be this tool. It need not be 
concerned primarily with periods and commas; it need not be con- 
cerned primarily with clearness. Its chief concern may be “point 
of view” or “attitude,” combined with content as a revelation of 
thought, of experience, and of emotion. The emphasis must not be 
entirely on clear writing. In the Saturday Review of Literature, 
there recently appeared some comments on the writing of English, 
presumably by Dr. Canby: 
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Accuracy is enough for the dictator of business letters; for the profes- 
sional writer it is only the first step. He can be as accurate as a slate roof and 
as clear as a plate glass window and yet have no more life in him than a bill- 
board or a declension. ... . There must be two Muses at the elbow of every 
writer ambitious of the best in English, one to hold back while the other pulls 
on, one for discipline and the other for expansiveness; one to teach grasp, the 
other reach; one with a set of principles, the other with a vision of truth, 
beauty, hope, and unlimited accomplishment. ... . / And if Americans lack 
style it is partly because they have been taught for a generation that good writ- 
ing is clear writing, which is true, and that clear writing must be excellent 
writing, which is false. 

And this kind of writing calls for social stimulus. In his intro- 
duction to Mr. Leonard’s book English Composition as a Social 
Problem, Dr. Suzzallo writes: 

We must not make the mistake of assuming that training in composition 
is purely an individual matter. Most self-expression is for the purpose of 
social communication. 


If we wish delightful pictures of social groups at work at crea- 
tive composition, we have only to read My Class in Composition 
by Julien Bezard, or that more recent thrilling picture of a large 
group playing a game in composition in Creative Youth by Mr. 
Mearns, who was until recently on the faculty of the Lincoln 
School in New York. He shows the joy of working with his class. 
He writes: 

. if we can write a pictured bit of moving English ourselves, we can 
fix them rigid with desire, especially if we can do it right before them on the 
blackboard; but if we have luckily published anything, outside of pedagogical 
treatises, we can have them dancing after us like a pageant of charmed vipers. 

The social stimulus of the group thus is necessary in reading 
and in composition. The pupils learn from each other. Equally 
important, but too frequently overlooked, is the fact that the teach- 
er learns from the pupils. The following quotations from Creative 
Youth bring out what most teachers, under the traditional plan, 
know to be only too true. 

. if they [the pupils 
poetry] I felt surer of my ground; if they disagreed I questioned my own 
judgment. Their minds had been freed; they were, consequently, clearer than 
their more learned elders of all the petty prejudices of taste. 

One might judge the effect upon the so-called un-literary pupil—if such 


agreed with me [in an estimate of original 
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there be!—by the havoc played upon the feelings of the adults. Here is one 
auditor who is willing to admit that he learned about literature from them— 
more than he ever got out of any college class in the subject ; many a time those 
hours have sent him eagerly off to the library and have kept him nervously up 
at nights scribbling away as if the Fiend himself had ordered a written assign- 
ment for the morrow! 

If the Laboratory Plan does not provide sufficient social stimu- 
lus for the teaching of reading or of creative composition, it fails 
equally to provide it for the teaching of literary appreciation. This 
is definitely connected with the question of self-expression in com- 
position. The approach to appreciation requires skill on the part of 
the teacher. One of the most important ways of creating an appre- 
ciation is through the hearing of good literature, especially poetry. 
In the Lincoln School, Mr. Mearns writes that for a large part of 
the term of the senior high school the pupils listen to good litera- 
ture. The Laboratory Plan would make that difficult of accom- 
plishment. 

To the appreciation of literature, pupils must be guided subtly 
by a teacher who can aid in analysis and know when to stop. Part 
of the secret of knowing this lies in the mood of the teacher. She 
must have a fresh outlook; she must have had a recent contact 
with the literature. How is a teacher going to reach this pitch of 
enthusiasm, nay, even of inspiration, when she is inspecting written 
work prior to checking a graph and endeavoring to “help” inquir- 
ing pupils at work on from one to twenty different portions of a 
“contract-job’’? 

All these problems are the ones that puzzle the onlookers: 
first, the desire to see what the Laboratory Plan, in the modifica- 
tions, hinges on besides “‘contract-jobs,” “graphs,” and the term 
“individual instruction,” which may mean anything; second, the 
desire to see whether the Laboratory Plan would work for the wel- 
fare of the pupils through its ultimate operation as a selective force 
in the teaching profession; and, lastly, the desire to see how the 
Laboratory Plan can meet the problems arising from the social 
aspects of our English course. 
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A PROCEDURE FOR REMEDIAL WORK IN THE 
MECHANICS OF ENGLISH 


SOPHIA CATHERINE CAMENISCH 
English Department, Chicago Normal College 


THE PROBLEM 


It is no fiction that the burden of English teachers of today is 
so great as to be discouraging. Many of them are going into the 
teaching of history, social studies, journalism, modern languages. 
As a consequence, the teaching of English, a complex subject, is 
frequently left to those who are not specially trained for it. (The 
reasons for its difficulty can be enumerated, but it is not the pur- 
pose of this article to discuss them.) Teachers who are in the thick 
of the battle do not need more evidence that they are not produc- 
ing the final results they would desire. They need to have some 
definite understanding of their problem. 

An improved technique can do something to help meet the ob- 
stacles of large classes, low language morale—indifference on the 
part of the public—and the large number of activities that come 
under the head of English. Every teacher is familiar with the low 
standard of achievement of any group at the beginning of a new 
epoch in children’s advancement: first year of junior high school, 
senior high school, and college. No understanding teacher, espe- 
cially if she has pupils whom she has taught previously, will blame 
the teachers who have preceded her. Until we can have a carefully 
worked-out program of essentials (and such a program has not 
been worked out in the other subjects, although none of them is as 
complex as English) a procedure involving diagnosis, drill work, 
and teaching for mastery promises a way out for one phase of the 
problem. 

PARALLEL TESTS 

Some good parallel tests in the phases of mechanics that are 

usually included in judging written work for literacy are available. 
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These tests cover work from the seventh grade through the second 
year in college. The relation between intelligence and the tests on 
sentence recognition is so close that work on the latter is not 
merely a matter of mechanics. Some tests that have been used 
with good results in this kind of program are the Wisconsin tests 
on sentence recognition and on grammatical correctness, and the 
Briggs Form Parallel Tests;* the Minnesota tests in sentence rec- 
ognition and grammar;’ and the Diagnostic Tests in English Com- 
position in grammar and in sentence structure.* The price of these 
tests is usually one cent for each sheet. 


A TEACH-TEST-DRILL-TEST PROCEDURE 

A procedure that has produced marked improvement and that 
can be applied in any situation where there is sympathetic co-oper- 
ation between administrators and teachers (because the scheme 
requires mimeographed material) will be described somewhat in 
detail. This procedure is especially applicable to the ninth grade, 
but it could be used in a modified form in seventh grade or even 
earlier. 

THE DIAGNOSTIC TEST 

1. Early in the first week of the semester or term the pupils 
write in class on some subject on which they can write readily with- 
out special previous preparation. A class discussion on some fruit- 
ful topic the day before may be necessary to secure the spontaneity 
desired. These themes are handed in and are discussed later with 
the class for their content. The teacher keeps them as a sample of 
the ordinary written composition of the pupils. They should be 
carefully marked and a record made of the glaring errors that seem 
to be habitual. One pupil may misspell ordinary words; another 
may need help on the comma blunder; another may be weak on the 
forms of irregular verbs. Later themes will give further evidence 
of these weaknesses, which are more fully and often startlingly 
revealed by the diagnostic tests. They have the merit of concen- 
trating opportunity to discover weaknesses that could be found 
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only by long and intimate experience with a pupil’s work. The in- 
itial diagnostic theme could be omitted from the program here out- 
lined, but it is well to connect from the very beginning the errors 
in the tests with those in the composition work. It is the hold-over 
of the former into the latter that is the important thing. 

2. During the first week or two, the first two parallel tests in 
sentence recognition, grammar, punctuation, and spelling are given 
out as a diagnostic test. These should never take more than a part 
of a recitation period. The diagnostic tests should come early so 
that the improvement from the teaching can be measured. It is the 
improvement of the pupils’ performance over what it was when 
they came to her that is the measure of a teacher’s success in in- 
struction and not an impossible or unreasonable standard set for 
the end of any grade. 

THE DRILL WORK 

Discuss the tests with the class, pointing out and explaining the 
errors. Much valuable teaching is done at this point, for necessary 
topics that the majority need should be presented at this time. 
Discuss the scores with the class. All the tests named have simple 
score sheets and correction sheets with full directions for scoring. 
As standard scores are available from grades seven through four- 
teen, classes and individuals can see where they stand. It is usually 
a shock to a ninth-grade pupil to see that in sentence recognition, 
for instance, he is below the median for seventh grade. This one 
presentation of corrections will not harm even the most accurate 
of the pupils. They need not be kept on this work, however, be- 
cause one of the merits of the plan is to avoid overteaching or re- 
teaching. Do not take more than a short time each day for the 
follow-up work. It should not take the time necessary for the 
thought side of composition, for actually speaking and writing, 
and for training in effectiveness. The purpose of all remedial work 
in mechanics is to do away with the waste of time due to careless- 
ness or failure to master the simplest requirements during earlier 
years. The purpose is to gain time for the more important things. 
That purpose will be defeated if too much time is given to this 
work even though the pupils become fascinated with it. An excel- 
lent use to make of it is at the beginning of a semester or after a 
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semester in which the literature has been stressed and the pupils 
have become slack in matters of form. 


THE FOLLOW-UP 

Follow up this classwork with special drills on mimeographed 
sheets. A part of the exercise is prepared in class and corrected at 
once. This is to prevent repeating the error. Those who still make 
errors should continue the exercises outside of class. In teaching 
sentence recognition, it is well to have an entire exercise on one 
point, such as the comma blunder. This is to drive home the point, 
for some will not understand from a few examples only. Another 
day the drill may be on the detached phrase or clause type of 
error. Later exercises will involve both types of error as do the 
standard tests. This repetition with attention is necessary, for 
mastery is not acquired without continued effort. 

During this time check back and forth between the pupil’s per- 
formance on these drills and his work in written themes. When 
errors appear, give him the opportunity to do more drill work. 
Pupils really enjoy working when they see the need. The incentive 
to beat the former record in the next test and to bring themselves 
up to standard produces genuine effort. The individual studying 
can be done with the help of any textbook, drillbook, pamphlet, or 
device available besides the drills furnished in school. 


THE SECOND TEST 


After the middle of the semester or term, give the second of 
the standard tests. If the pupils have worked on their individual 
errors, the improvement over the diagnostic test will be astonish- 
ing. Groups can bring themselves up to Ioo per cent for a short 
period of time and the permanent improvement is gratifying. 
Most of the pupils will have eliminated some of the errors that 
appeared in the initial theme. The teacher should continue to ad- 
vise exercises for errors that reappear until practical mastery in a 
limited number of essentials is assured. 

After this continue to give extra work to those who still hope 
to bring themselves up. Some will have been convinced that they 
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need a longer period of habit-forming work, or the teacher will 
have evidence that they cannot do the advanced work without too 
great a handicap. 

Another theme written in class late in the semester can be used 
to measure progress in the carrying over of the essentials required 
from the drills into the composition. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PROCEDURE 


This procedure puts the burden on the pupil himself. It tends 
to eliminate carelessness, an important cause of a large percentage 
of inaccuracies in the themes of adolescents. It provides the en- 
couragement that a pupil needs. He understands that the score on 
the diagnostic test is not to be held against him finally if his im- 
provement in tests and themes is satisfactory. The tests are im- 
personal. No pupil is willing to maintain a low score on a test if 
he sees the opportunity for improvement that such a procedure 
provides. 

In order to relieve the teacher who has the burden of large 
classes in which an individual follow-up is almost impossible, in- 
struction sheets which explain the point involved in correcting the 
error can be given to individuals who need more instruction than 
the majority of the class. Correction sheets for the exercises can 
be used by the pupils to correct their own work when they have 
advanced far enough to understand the errors they have made. 
This self-checking is valuable for the pupil and a time-saver for 
the teacher. 

The advantage of this procedure is that there is a combination 
of group teaching, which is a legitimate time-saver, and the indi- 
vidual teaching that is always necessary and especially so when 
pupils come so unequally and so differently prepared as at present. 
Even the general acceptance of uniform essentials, desirable as 
that would be, would not do away with the need of adjustment to 
the individual. Although this procedure is a help, it by no means 
takes the place of smaller classes. 

There are several ways of motivating mechanics. That the 
standard test has been a means of furnishing one of the best is not 
the least item to its credit. The foregoing procedure, however, has 
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as its greatest merit the close correlation of the work in tests with 
that in composition and the elimination of the errors so that more 
time can be given to those less formal phases of English work, re- 
sults of which are not so easily measurable. 





THE PARAGRAPH TO THE RESCUE 
PAULINE COPE 


Given: A group of thirty Juniors, nearly all from comfortable 
homes in a suburban district, five or six with unusual ability in 
composition writing; nine or ten at the extreme other end, very 
careless writers and indifferent besides; the rest intelligent for the 
most part and capable of good work, but taking nothing seriously, 
yet very sensitive to criticism. 

To Prove: That a four-weeks’ course in paragraph-writing 
brought them into a state of co-operative activity, after all other 
plans had failed; and that this pleasantly active state lasted 
throughout the year, no matter what was being studied. 

I decided on the course in paragraph-writing after a period of 
utter discouragement at the failure of my attempt to interest the 
whole group. Well, then, I sternly resolved, let them have some- 
thing dry, whether they liked it or not. The best ones, though 
rather good at the familiar essay type of writing, needed instruc- 
tion in paragraph structure and transitions; the weak writers 
would know that they were getting the proper medicine; and the 
indifferent and lazy would have their indifference and laziness 
brought home to them each day by a jury of their peers as well as 
by their teacher. For I didn’t intend to read a set of papers every 
night, merely to have them glanced at carelessly by the pupils and 
then thrown into the wastebasket. 

On the first day I dictated several topic sentences that were 
particularly challenging, explaining that in each a promise was 
made which the rest of the paragraph must fulfil. I asked them to 
be unusually careful in their preparation, but made no announce- 
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ment of my plan, feeling a dreary vista of paragraphs not the best 
quickener of joy in the beginning. 

When the papers were brought in, I had the pupils begin at 
once to read each others’, marking as they went along mistakes in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, and sentence structure. At the 
conclusion of the paper, each critic was asked to append a com- 
ment on the content of the paper and the skill shown by the writer, 
and to sign his name. The next critic of that paper was to find 
mistakes unnoticed by the former one, affixing his initials to show 
that he was the discoverer, mark errors in the criticism and com- 
ment on its soundness. This reading went on until each paper had 
been commented on by at least four critics. The best papers were 
then read aloud, comments and all, and everybody really listened. 

When they were handed to me at the close of the period, I felt 
a real eagerness to read these battle-scarred documents. I was 
amazed at the number of mechanical errors that had been noted, 
but was disappointed at the sheeplike way in which they had 
agreed with the first critic. In order to distinguish my marks from 
those of the pupils, I used red ink, both to call attention to errors 
and for the comment at the end. 

The following day there appeared on the blackboard of the 
classroom something like this: 








Name Ratings Words Misspelled 





— 
— 
“~ 


| accidentally, benefited, the city’s park 


2 B+ too late, accidentally, omitted 

3 hiwinxsscneren ...-| accidentally, too late, business 

4 oi |. veeeeel dropped, writing, girls’ glee club 

5 A- | 

6 .| occasion, together, Jose his money 

7 ..| its head, finally, won’t, business, omitted 
8 B— __| all right, too cold, its head, benefited 

9 | 


dining, together, business, accidentally 





HONOR ROLL 
(All those with a mark of B or above) 


I. 
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When the class came in the next day, there were groups about 
the board at once, as soon as a keen-eyed pupil discovered it. I 
could hear murmurs of, “But I never used that word. How could 
I misspell it?” “I have no grade at all.” “I thought hers deserved 
more than that.”” My inward comment was, “Stirred up at last.” 

After I had explained that every reader of a paper was respon- 
sible for all the mistakes he hadn’t noted and that we would make 
a special drive on spelling for a while, the papers were sent back 
over the trail of the critics for each to convince himself that he 
was responsible for the error and to see what my final comment 
was to the writer of the paper, who received his erring child with 
some misgivings. I explained that I had put on the board only the 
grades of honor rank, B or above, but that a number of other 
papers had had a passing mark, as the rating on the paper would 
indicate. The pupils with misspelled words were then sent to the 
board to write these words several times, making a complete list 
first and then repeating the list, so that they would have to think 
each time about the spelling of that particular word. (After 
awhile I found them getting this bugbear over as soon as they en- 
tered the room or even before school in the morning.) As it was 
anything but a dull class, there were many disagreements as to the 
correct spellings of words. “I know that ‘all right’ can be spelled 
two ways,” I heard on the first day. It took many trips to the dic- 
tionary both before and during the class period to convince some 
of them. Once or twice I found to my mortification that there were 
two spellings of a word I had marked wrong, and my way not the 
preferred one. Each day the lists of words from the preceding 
day were erased and the new set put on, but the ratings remained. 

A scheme had to be devised, however, for getting at the me- 
chanical errors other than spelling. So we played games in gram- 
mar, according to a plan given in the April, 1920, issue of the 
English Journal. These scores were recorded on the board as soon 
as each paper had been marked by another pupil, and great was 
the joy when a strike was made. When a pupil had made two 
strikes in succession, he was allowed to make up the sentences for 
the next day, and if he made no mistakes and could back up his 
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rulings with satisfactory reasons, he was given a strike for 
that day. 

In the meantime, though this may sound like a fairy tale, the 
paragraphs, written on three days of the week, were improving in 
style and content, and, to my astonishment, the pupils liked the 
daily theme. The honor roll was growing longer, and soon each 
paper had a passing mark at least. The handwriting became bet- 
ter, too, and the papers were in every way more attractive, as no- 
body liked to have his paper commented on in this fashion, ‘“This 
paper might prove interesting if I could read it.” 

During the fourth recitation period each week, we usually 
searched madly for well-written paragraphs, not telling where we 
had found them until the class had discussed them and tried to 
determine their source. 

At the end of the four weeks we held commencement exercises. 
The history of the course embodied all the amusing happenings 
that we had enjoyed together; the Class Will was really witty; and 
the prophecies, all having a bearing on their future greatness as 
writers, most original. At the close of the exercises I presented 
each member of the graduating class with a tiny diploma, tied with 
the class colors, stating for what particular excellence each was 
given. 

On the writing side there had been improvement in the me- 
chanics of English, greater interest in writing, and less superficial- 
ity in the thought; on the human side, and this I counted a greater 
gain, less sensitiveness to criticism of the right sort and a realiza- 
tion of the fun of working together in the accomplishment of some 
good thing. 








BETTERING THEIR OWN ENGLISH 
SARAH ELIZABETH BUNDY 


During the vogue of Better Speech Week, plans for its observ- 
ance have customarily emanated from some central medium. Some- 
times they have assumed a national scope, and have been dissemi- 
nated through state and district organizations. Again, they have 
grown out of a local conception, limited in its unity to one section. 
With few exceptions, however, the modus operandi has been deter- 
mined by teacher, rather than pupil, initiative. 

That it can be motivated by the pupils themselves, however, 
and consequently result in a deeper appreciation on their part of 
the significance and purpose of the week, has been many times 
established. This account deals with one such demonstration. 

The advanced public-speaking class of a certain high school 
regarded itself seriously in being the vox populi of the school. 
When the dates for Better Speech Week were first announced, the 
group immediately assumed responsibility for providing some suit- 
able assembly program for the occasion. On the socialized recita- 
tion basis under which the class conducted its affairs, several possi- 
bilities were suggested. The most obvious, of course, was a series 
of student addresses on various phases of the subject, but with lit- 
tle debate that plan was abandoned as being too conventional and 
not sufficiently attractive to carry a message to the student body at 
large. Dialogues, one-act plays, and combinations of the various 
numbers were likewise rejected as being “too much like every 
year.” Finally, as a result no doubt of some previous work which 
had been done in that direction, a mock trial was agreed upon as 
the motif for the program. 

The next few days were occupied in conceiving ideas for the 
theme. The first preparation consisted of a specific assignment of 
germ ideas for the trial. While many of the suggestions promised 
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but a weak situation, a few of the more promising will merit rec- 
ord here: 

Mr. Verb was caught for “jay-walking” into an outline where he had no 
business to be. 

Mr. Slang was brought to answer for the murder of Mr. Bet R. English. 

Mr. At was accused of moving into the sentence “Where is he at?” after 
the signal had been given to stop traffic. 

Miss Conjunction was brought to trial for lack of discharge of duty in 
appearing in sentences when Mrs. Semicolon failed to come to the rescue. 


These germ ideas were discussed, and, through consideration 
of their respective possibilities, a blend agreed upon. Given the 
situation and the setting of the trial, a judge, clerk, and sheriff 
were chosen, and the class next divided itself into two factions, the 
prosecuting and the defending side of the case. Each side worked 
entirely independently in its plans, the judge and clerk acting as 
impartial media to avert any serious discrepancies or overlapping 
in the evidence. Incidentally, of course, but as unobtrusively as 
possible, the teacher alternated in the councils of each side. In 
order to secure the right atmosphere for the whole proceeding, 
members of the class visited an actual courtroom, and thus vividly 
supplemented their library research on court procedure. 

It was planned that the first trial, held in regular class sessions, 
should serve as the basis for the more carefully devised formal 
trial which was to be presented at the assembly. In order to afford 
the greatest possible opportunity for competition and for extempo- 
raneous debate, neither side knew the plan of campaign of the 
other. That this purely impromptu portion of the testimony might 
be preserved, however, one member of the class, a Senior in the 
commercial department, acted as court reporter and later trans- 
cribed the actual record of the evidence. 

The select audience who witnessed this preliminary round, as 
well as the participants themselves, will probably never forget the 
sheer fun and humor of the spontaneous cross-examination. Pos- 
sibly it merited reproduction in its entirety as much as the revised 
version. The latter, however, created a slightly more logical and 
consistent situation. The compilation of this was intrusted to a spe- 
cial committee, under the teacher’s direction, and it was charged 
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with responsibility for retaining every part of the original testi- 
mony that could be effectively used. It was but short work to put 
this together. Again, commercial students in the group rallied to 
the service in typing, and in two days each member had a full 
manuscript of his “‘part.’’ Rehearsals were then in order, and were 
energetically pursued. 

From this time forth the preparation assumed that of any 
dramatic performance, with these two significant differences: (1) 
the students justly regarded the lines as their own creation, and 
possessed, therefore, a zest of spontaneity toward their roles which 
is seldom, if ever, attained toward memorized parts; (2) with 
authors’ true liberty they added and altered up to the last moment. 
Indeed, so surprising were their late additions that the instructor, a 
little fearful over the possible confusion resulting from unexpected 
interpolations, exacted a general promise that at the assembly per- 
formance no unrehearsed changes were to be made. 

In co-operation, the stage-craft class prepared a courtroom 
scene, which members of the cast were able to make authentic to 
the last degree, because of their careful preliminary investigations. 
A dozen of the teachers lent an additional bit of aid in acting as the 
jury, each one representing a different type: matron, schoolmarm, 
“flapper,” merchant, Beau Brummel, etc. 

The hour arrived; the curtain rose upon a scene of confusion 
jurymen talking together; witnesses chatting carelessly; the clerk 
in undignified posture reading the morning paper—a scene which 
instantly altered to respectful attention the moment the sheriff 
rapped with his gavel and uttered, “Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye.” 
Immediately, the judge (most dignified of student-body presi- 
dents) opened the court, and instructed the clerk to read the in- 
dictment. Couched in obscure legal verbiage, it unintelligibly 
stated the case of The People v. Sam Slang. 

The state’s attorney was next given opportunity to present his 
case, and did so in the following words: ‘Your Honor and gentle- 
men of the jury, I am here today to prosecute a man of very vicious 
and corrupt character. His slouchy appearance at the present time 
[Sam Slang suddenly, but only for a moment, assumes a dignified 
posture in the prisoner’s chair] denotes slouchy speech. He is not 
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content with having slouchy speech himself, but he has passed it on 
to others. If the defendant had been guilty of but one offense, I 
might have recommended probation or a suspended sentence, but 
the defendant is accused of stealing the words from the plaintiff’s 
mouth and substituting his own corrupt speech on two separate 
occasions; and he is further accused of having robbed two unpro- 
tected young women, Miss I’ll Say and Miss Carrie Crossword. 
There can be no doubt as to the character of the defendant. He 
has been proved to be a degenerate of malicious and criminal na- 
ture. Therefore, I cannot recommend a suspended sentence, but 
shall try to see him convicted and sentenced to the full term re- 
quired by law for the crimes that he has committed.” 

He summoned as his first witness, the plaintiff, Mr. Bet R. 
English, who was duly sworn in by the clerk. The clerk clung to 
legal verbiage and displayed some ingenuity in his choice of famil- 
iar texts in swearing in the various witnesses. Without quoting the 
entire testimony and cross-examination, the following section will 
indicate the progress of the case: 

State’s Attorney (addressing the witness who has just been sworn in): 
What is your name? 

Miss I’ll Say: Vil Say. 

St. Att.: Well, please do. 

Miss I’ll Say: I did. 

St. Att.: Well, that’s what I asked you to do. 

Miss I’ll Say: 1 did; my name is I'll Say. I used to have a better name, 
but Sam Slang stole it from me and left me nothing but I'll Say. 

St. Att.: State your knowledge of the prisoner and his injury to you. 

Miss I’ll Say: Why, before I met any of the bunch in Sam Slang’s crowd, 
I was a beaner of a word slinger, and now ain’t things come to a pretty pass 
when I can’t hardly say one sentence without some slang in it; because every- 
where around this berg is at least one of his gang and they'll pipe up and say, 
“Hey, you, where’re ya goin’?” or “Aw, come on, kid, this joint is the bunk and 
I know a keen one to go to.” All unknowingly, I’ve just had my good speech 
swiped and slang stuck in. It ain’t right. 


Thus the trial progressed with the defense losing at every turn. 
Humor was used to lighten the lines wherever possible, but the 
case against Slang was fully sustained. The inconsistency and un- 
scrupulousness of his supporters fell before the straightforward 
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accusations of the prosecution. When all the testimony was in and 
each side had offered its plea, the jury came to its decision without 
retiring from the courtroom, a unanimous verdict against the cor- 
ruption of Bet R. English by Sam Slang, followed by the judge’s 
sentence of the prisoner to a special class in vocabulary building 
from which he might be excused only when he should have been 
pronounced an English-speaking citizen worthy of intercourse with 
respectable persons. 

In retrospect the following values stand out: 

1. The student body was offered a program that entertained 
through swift-moving action and clever lines, but that, more im- 
portant than this, conveyed a plea for Better Speech. 

2. A particular class profited from: (a) The experience of 
carrying forward to successful completion a project which they 
themselves conceived. (4) The benefit of seriously considering the 
weakness and futility of careless speech. 

Any well-organized class of average personnel could undertake 
a similar performance with results of equal value. Is it not better 
to seek such means of promotion than to follow superimposed 
plans? 





THE PROBLEM OF MANAGING OUTSIDE READING IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


KITTY IVES COLEMAN 


“Tail about, Tiny, tail about,” and away goes the little fox 
terrier in a mad dash after her elusive tail. A minute’s hesitation 
while she sees just how she can get it this time, then, “Tail about, 
tail about” and Tiny is off faster than ever. First one, then another, 
of the laughing onlookers gives the order, and each time Tiny 
takes on new zest trying, oh so desperately, to catch that tail just 
once to please her audience. It’s a gay little, yapping furry circle 
she makes, and even though she doesn’t quite succeed after many 
trials, still she is happy in the pats and attention bestowed upon 
her when some one familiar with the act gives her a rest with the 
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words, “Tail done.” Tiny gives a wistful little look over her back, 
and wags her tail a little mournfully to know that it still eludes 
her. Any act, stunt, trick, whatever you are a mind to call it, has 
always held a genuine fascination for me. Any clever act immedi- 
ately signals me to “Stop, look, and take a hand.” That is why I 
am so drawn to the subject in hand. 

“Here is the reading list for the semester, students. There are 
some fascinating books here I am sure you will enjoy. Read one a 
month, and give me either an oral or written report on the one you 
select. You’ll like it, I know. The books are all selected for you, 
and here is quite a list from which to choose. One a month surely 
will not be burdensome.” Young Miss English Teacher is instruct- 
ing her English Juniors. 

“Tail about, Tiny, tail about.” (I am apt to mix my acts; they 
interest me so.) 

“But, Young Miss English Teacher,” says Junior Boy, “I 
don’t like to read that way.” 

“Oh, Junior, I’m shocked! Why on earth don’t you like it? 
These are wonderful books, carefully selected by the very best 
teachers, and just for you.” 

“T know, but I like to select my own books, and besides I have 
to be too particular for detail to give myself over to the enjoyment 
of the book.” 

“Enjoyment of the book—enjoyment of the book,” Young 
Miss English Teacher runs these words over in her mind knowing 
that somewhere she has learned that reading for pleasure and en- 
joyment is paramount. Yes, she’s sure of it—she remembers now, 
it is Arnold Bennett who says, “The aim of literature is to intensify 
one’s capacity for pleasure.” She must be true to the principles 
taught her. She muses with her class. 

“Perhaps after all, class, we might just as well eliminate the 
book reports after the reading.” (“‘ "Twill lighten my burden, may- 
hap,” thinks she.) “There are probably others who think as Junior 
Boy.” 

“Oh, Young Miss English Teacher,” wails Miss Junior Girl, 
“that doesn’t please me at all. I like the report because it tends to 
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make the reading more thoughtful, and I gain more from the 
reading.”’ 

Look at that rascal Tiny! She’s going faster than ever. “Tail 
about, tail—” Oh, my mind plays me tricks. 

Young Miss English Teacher is now in a quandary. Here are 
two opposite tastes to be met in the very same class. One can’t suit 
everybody. Besides the other teachers of English had a hand in 
this scheme; she can’t change it alone. Very well, she'll see the 
other teachers; they may have the same difficulty. She meets them. 
They do. 

“Oh, yes,” said Older Miss English Teacher, “I have a Senior 
Boy who says, ‘I don’t like that system. It enforces a dry reading 
that kills the pleasure of reading.’”” Pleasure—there is that word 
again! 

‘“‘And I have a girl who says, ‘I’d rather read my books out- 
side. I can’t get interested when I feel I have to.’ ” 

To be sure they are right for “reading should be a zestful, con- 
scious, discriminating search of our own.” Young Miss English 
Teacher knows that is true. It was taught in her course. She has 
not forgotten what she has remembered! 

“There’s no use in changing,” asserts Miss Stick-to-the-Sys- 
tem,” there are so many who like to read. They say they do, and 
they'll read as we wish. It’s so much easier to have books we know 
to check—it’s quicker, too.” 

Well, that’s true. They do like to read. That Jones boy says 
he likes our reading “‘because it is classical.” 

“But a little bit goes a long way,” cuts in Young Smith. 

“T like to read this way; it’s good for concentration,” says Mr. 
Studious Boy. 

“Certainly; it broadens our point of view, and increases our 
knowledge,” supports Miss Senior. 

“You're all wrong. It’s dry and uninteresting,” from Athletic 
Minded. 

“T like to read things that have nothing to do with school.” 

“But I like poetry and essays, and you never read them except 
in school.” 
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“Oh, what’s the use,” said Tiny to herself after a try at it all 
alone. “Me for a nap.” 

“There are a couple of points before us here we mustn’t lose 
sight of,” said Mr. English Head as he took a hand in the pro-and- 
con discussion. 

“We have a twofold problem. First, we must decide what read- 
ing can and should accomplish. Then we must find “ow we can 
most effectively bring that result about.” Aye, now there’s the 
rub! Where zs the What, and who has the How to match it? 

“T have,” sings out Miss Seeing-Things-Better. “Let’s find out 
what they like to read best, and make out a new list to suit their 
tastes.” 

“All right, let’s,” chorus. 

(Time clapses while favorite books and authors are brought to 
unaccustomed light by the students. They meet again.) 

Miss Seeing-Things-Better appears a little crestfallen. Mr. 
English Head calls on her first for her new plan as she was the first 
to suggest it. 

“Oh, Mr. English Head, my students didn’t give me much help 
at all. Here is a boy who likes Tom Sawyer because ‘it was real,’ 
and this little girl likes the Oz Books because ‘they haven’t got 
anything in them that is real.’ Freshmen students do seem so try- 
ing. How on earth can I ever develop a course that will suit such 
opposite tastes ?”’ 

“Mine are just as puzzling,” stated Young Miss English 
Teacher, when called upon. “My students are afraid to say they 
like this or that. They seem to think the finer the characterization, 
the more appealing the plot, the more vivid the description, the 
more they will be held responsible for in the book reports. I know 
they name the more shallow books for that reason. We cannot 
abolish the book report for there is Miss Junior Girl who likes that 
to make her reading more thoughtful. If we don’t have some sort 
of a check, lots of them will fool us and not read what they claim. 
It isn’t just the thing to encourage the young to misrepresent.” 

Tiny is awake, “tail abouting” for the little girl in pink ruffles. 

“Now,” snaps Miss Sure-of-the-System, “I’m sure you can see 
that the system we first adopted is the best. [She suggested a num- 
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ber of those books, and she wants to see them stay there.] Books 
of Dickens, Thackery, and Hawthorne are not to be excelled for 
disciplining the mind, and teaching life’s great lessons,” and she 
settled smugly back to let that register. 

“But those authors are dead; the times they picture are far 
back of our students. All the good writers aren’t dead. Our stu- 
dents want life, action, character, adventure, color in their reading 
as they know it. They can’t see it all in the past; they demand the 
now,” opined Miss Doubtful-of-the-System as she disagreed. 

Oh, ho! So our teachers don’t all think alike! Now, how are 
we ever going to reach a happy medium! 

“Tt’s right.” “It’s not right.” “It’s all good.” “It’s good in 
part.” “It’s no good.” “I don’t know what to do.” “I know exactly 
what to do.” The circle is widening. 

“T’ve had many good results from the system,”’ comes from 
Miss Try-Many-Ways who has bolstered up the system with fresh 
ideas here and there. 

“My students find plenty they like in the list, and more than 
they can find time to read,” defends Miss Ditto. 

Pats on the back for Tiny. But she didn’t catch her tail, she 
didn’t, she didn’t! 

“T thought I had accomplished so much,” bemoaned Mr. Ex- 
perience, “and here is a boy whose favorite author is Ring Lard- 
ner, but his favorite book is Ben Hur. Something hasn’t registered 
if he means what he says, and I know he does.” 

“Yes, and my course said to begin in reading where your stu- 
dents are, and here I have a nineteen-year-old girl in Junior Eng- 
lish who likes the Oz books best of all. Do we continue kindergar- 
ten in the high school? How can I manage her and these boys at 
all.” And the Newest Teacher seemed ready to give up in despair. 

“Well, well, we’ve discussed enough,” declared Mr. English 
Head, but his voice carried a note of hope. “Take this system, to- 
gether with your students’ criticisms, likes, and dislikes as a basis. 
Consider only your own class; forget the rest of us. Work out the 
best plan you can see—with the help of your students if you wish, 
and I advise this in many instances. Give me your revised plan, 
and when we meet again I believe we shall see light dawning, per- 
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haps faintly, in the East. Here are some points I would have you 
keep in mind. Arlo Bates gave us this, and there is no better guide 
that I know to help you in working out your salvation and that of 
your students. ‘In dealing with literature the teacher must reckon 
constantly with the emotions in addition to the understanding or 
intellect of the pupil. Two points are absolutely essential to any 
good teaching of literature; first, that the selection be suited to the 
possibilities of the individual class; second, that the teacher be 
qualified so to use and present the selection as to make it effective.’ 
You must needs, therefore, look to your own laurels. That’s your 
problem as I see it. I shall labor to help you all I can. You will 
have considerable to do in helping yourselves. So let it stand until 
we meet again.” 

When the teachers assembled again, Mr. Experience read a 
composite list of books his students had formulated. 

“Each student handed in the names of three books he felt he 
knew well enough to recommend. A committee from the class met, 
and checked these lists, striking out the duplicates, and throwing 
aside those they thought not suitable for their work. Any book 
they did not know was decided upon by calling in the student nam- 
ing it to give a review of it. It is the work of amateurs, and bears 
such earmarks. The students like it because they selected the 
books. A lot of pride is written in that list, and, because of that, I 
feel it is a very acceptable list for my particular group of boys and 
girls,” explained Mr. Experience. 

Older Miss English Teacher had decided to abolish the formal 
book report, and to substitute the “point” system instead. 

“To give only 3 points for When a Man’s a Man, and 20 for 
Quo Vadis appeals to my students’ sense of values. When I require 
50 points a semester, my students are free to choose the type they 
like best.” (“She still requires. It’s the same old thing in a new 
guise,” whispered Miss Sure-of-the-System. ) 

A third teacher found her students more interested readers by 
using modern literature as a stepping stone. 

“We'll work up to Dickens and Thackery, not start with 
them,” she said. 

“T’m letting the boy who said the attention to detail kept him 
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from giving himself over to the enjoyment of the book do away 
with the book report. He likes to earn points instead. And Miss 
Junior Girl gives me the most interesting written reports. She finds 
clippings to illustrate her reports, and takes much pride in making 
them very attractive. She is filing them away to enjoy again later.” 
Young Miss English Teccher seemed much better satisfied with 
the changed plans. 

“But, how do you know the boy and others like him read what 
they claim?” queried Mr. Doubtful. 

“Oh, I have a day now and then when the class studies while I 
have personal talks with students at my desk about their reading. 
We talk freely and honestly about what we read. By exchanging 
confidences and viewpoints one doesn’t care to deceive.” 

“That nineteen-year-old girl who likes the Oz books doesn’t 
worry me any more. It is the fanciful that she likes—not just Oz. 
She has found much to enjoy from books other students have read, 
by reading their own reviews posted for all to see. I find my stu- 
dents enjoying writing concise reviews better than the old-time re- 
ports,’ and the Newest Teacher sighed a sigh from a contented 
heart. 

“We have a day now and then for dramatized reports,” con- 
tributed Miss Seeing-Things-Better. “I found I had students who 
are especially interested in character portrayal. We’ve had Tom 
Sawyer, Hawkeye, John Silver, Patches [you know Larry Knight 
of H. B. Wright fame] straight from the ranges of Arizona, besides 
others just as interesting, right before us in person. The girls have 
given us Lorna Doone, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Little Dor- 
ritt, and Barbara Worth. One girl did so want to be Eppie, but she 
had bobbed her golden hair so she read us a very clever character 
sketch instead. Each character gives some scene briefly character- 
izing the one he represents, thus giving a glimpse into the pages of 
the book. Soon we are to give a few short acts before English as- 
sembly. (Mr. English Head has given us this privilege.) The stu- 
dents will arrange it all themselves, calling on me for what direc- 
tion they feel they need.” 

“T don’t approve,” objected Miss Sure-of-the-System. “I find 
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the students satisfied. The average boy, the average girl—there are 


? 





certain books : 

“Careful, careful,” broke in Mr. English Head. “You’re on 
dangerous ground there. Is there an average boy, an average girl? 
Your classes aren’t my classes, nor is your John Williams my Bill 
Smith. Your revised plans here show that you are reaching your 
students more personally. The personal touch is the saving grace 
for the problems confronting you. They show, too, that your stu- 
dents aren’t to be mixed thoroughly and blended into a smooth 
pudding, nor books into a piquant sauce to be served with it. Every 
boy is himself, each girl is herself. There is your problem. Can 
you find one more unique?” 

“Oh, I see how to catch it now,” yelped Tiny, “Faster, faster! 

Closer! Closer!—There!—oh, shoot!” 

Note.—All statements attributed to students are their exact replies given in 

reply to the question: “Do you enjoy the reading in connection with your English 


work? State your reasons.” This was part of a questionnaire used in a junior class 
in high school literature. 





TO THE GIRL OF TODAY’ 


CHARLES BALLARD 


Girl of today, flower of the age, we hail you! 

Sunshine of earth, darling of the gods; 

Strong, frank and fearless; quick to know and feel; 

Clear of sight, broad of mind, with heart attuned to freedom; 
Hope of a war-torn world; new light in old darkness. 


Comrade of strong men, you can never know 

How much they prize and cherish all you are— 

In word, and dream, and deed; in song and laughter;— 
And, turning hopeful faces, wait for you 

To build anew, after their long prayer, 

Ruined shrines and temples, where the armies passed. 


* Dedicated to the girls of Morris High School. 
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Woman of tomorrow, pause in the rush and whirl 
To hear and lay to heart their wish for you! 


And garden where the travelers may find rest. 


Is the air torn by clash of dissonant chords? 
Then fill your hours with music, rising through, 
Like prayer from out the agonies of war. 


Seer of visions be—dreamer of dreams; 

Seeker of the Grail—God’s never-wearied pilgrim 
To shrines and holy places, where you hear 

And witness things of which you may not speak— 


So hallowed are they—save to your own soul. 


And when you pass, be this your epitaph: 
Hers was the woman’s part, to heal and bles 
To make men finer, truer, and more free, 
And win herself scepter and diadem. 

What Guinevere and Helen never knew 
Lived ever in her heart, and gave her joy— 


pe  - ss , j ” - 2 } 
King’s daughter she, and queen through all her day 


Is the high-road rough and steep? Be yours the grove 
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PUTTING THE SCHOOL PAPER TO REAL ENGLISH USE 


To handle efficiently all the problems that arise the faculty adviser 
of a school publication should have experience ranging all the way from 
setting type by hand to acting as managing editor of a newspaper, with 
the added wisdom and foresight that would come from years of study of 
the principles of sociology and economics. Not many of us could qualify 
under such conditions, but we can help to keep the school newspaper a 
live organ by directing the attention of the staff to the worth-while 
movements that mean progress. 

Mr. John M. Clapp, at the National Convention of the Teachers of 
English held in Chicago in November, 1926, so aroused my enthusiasm 
for the work accomplished by his committee in the study of the place of 
English in American life that I was able to bring back some of the in- 
spiration of that meeting to my own high-school pupils who get out a 
weekly paper dealing with the activities of school life. 

I had scarcely finished telling them of the results of the question- 
naire, according to Mr. Clapp’s report, before I saw an enthusiastic re- 
sponse growing in the faces of my listeners. They were eager to have a 
share in carrying on the work of investigation in the use of the English 
language. 

“T wonder what kind of results we’d get from the questionnaire here 
at Jefferson?” said the young editor of the paper. 

“The Freshmen wouldn’t understand all those questions,”’ suggested 
one of the girls. 

“Tt would take too much space to print it all,”’ was another objection. 

A very much shortened series of questions was finally arranged 
which, while failing to meet the full aim of the committee’s questionnaire, 
was thought might be of some assistance in gathering information and in 
furthering interest in the work of the committee. 

The questionnaire that appeared in the Jeff Booster, December 3, 
1925, was as follows: 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


In a report, before the National Council of English teachers at Chicago, 
John M. Clapp of New York University, stated, “experience exerts three times 
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the influence of formal schooling on the efficient use of the English language.” 
This report was made up from the results of questionnaires sent to adults rep- 
resenting 250 occupations in 300 towns. The following questions constitute a 
simplified version of the questionnaire used in the national survey. It is in 
effort to test Dr. Clapp’s conclusion by comparing the results of the national 
survey with those gained from high school students that this questionnaire is 
presented to the readers of the Booster. 

1. Sex. 2. Age. 3. Class. 

4. About how much time do you give to talking with others to gain in- 
formation? 
. With what results? 
. About how much time do you give to talking with others for amuse- 


Vv Ou 


ment: 

7. With what results? 

8. How much time, if any, do you spend talking before groups informally? 

9g. What difficulties, if any, do you have? 

10. About how much time do you give to writing? 

11. Do you have any difficulties writing? 

12. About how much time do you give to reading newspapers? Magazines? 
Books of information? Books for amusement? Books for culture? 

13. Do you have any difficulties with your reading? 

14. How much time do you spend listening to others talk? Do you have 
any difficulty? 

15. Of what assistance, if any, has your English class work been in these 
different ways of using the language? 

The school paper at Jefferson High School is distributed every 
Thursday during the last period of the day. Teachers were asked to pass 
out the papers the first part of the period on the day that the question- 
naire was printed, to call attention to it, to encourage the pupils to fill in 
their answers to the questions, and to collect them at the end of the 
period. 

Members of the staff collected the questionnaires from the teachers 
and tabulated the answers in time to carry the story of the results in the 
next issue of the paper. The story that was written by one of the high- 
school reporters on the tabulated results follows in part: 


GIVE INFORMATION CONCERNING VALUE OF ENGLISH 
CLASS STUDY 
STUDENTS ARE FRANK IN DISCUSSING PROBLEMS ABOUT USE OF LANGUAGE 
Does the study of English in high school profit the student in his actual 
use of the language? 
The 165 questionnaires filled out Thursday and Friday of last week by 46 
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freshmen, 64 sophomores, 31 juniors, and 24 seniors show a divided opinion 
according to the count made by members of the composition class. Twenty- 
seven were frank in saying that their study in English had done them no good. 
One spoke of it as a “‘useless subject,’ and two spoke of it as “nonsense” be- 
cause of its study of what men wrote a “thousand years ago.” 

Three students admitted that they did not know whether or not they had 
benefited from classroom study of English; four acknowledged “a little” ben- 
efit; nine spoke of some gain; eleven were satisfied that they had learned 
something. Four called it “quite a bit,” while four others said the assistance 
had been good; twelve said they had learned a lot; nineteen said “a good 
deal”; ten said their study had been of “great assistance,” and two wrote en- 
thusiastically or ironically, that they “couldn’t have done without it.” 


SPEAK OF GAIN FROM STUDY 

Of more significance was the detailed comment on the fifteenth question. 
Sixteen students specified the benefit gained in proficiency in speaking; ten 
found their reading and writing had improved by instruction; nine put in- 
creased understanding, and five, increased appreciation to the credit of the 
high-school English course. 

Knowledge of the parts of speech, figures of speech, sentence structure, 
spelling and meaning of words was listed as gain in the classroom. 

LOUISE RAGAN 


Jerrerson HicuH ScHOOL 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





ON THE USE OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Guiding the high-school student of American literature to at least a 
fairly intelligent discrimination in his choice of present-day reading ma- 
terial is a very essential objective in the teaching of American literature. 
There seems to be a tendency on the part of teachers to stress the back- 
ground of American literature and literary history to such an extent that 
the study of contemporary writers is practically ignored or relegated to a 
brief and unsatisfactory treatment during the last two or three weeks of 
the school year. 

When a high-school student who has completed his American litera- 
ture course blandly informs one that he has “never heard of Zona Gale or 
Henry Van Dyke,” there is apparently some radical defect in the plan- 
ning or purpose of the literature course. 

It is indeed essential that the student be given the background of 
American literary history as well as an appreciable conception of the 
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nature and worth of the literature produced from 1607 to 1900. But, a 
study of Irving’s sketches, Poe’s short stories, and Longfellow’s verse will 
not materially assist the student to intelligently select between a novel by 
William Dean Howells and one by Harold Bell Wright. 

It goes without saying that what the boys and girls of today read is, 
primarily, the fiction of today. Also, it is not to be gainsaid that if they 
are to come into contact with Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, or Cooper, the 
contact must be brought about during the study of American literature. 
But are we not allowing the task to go unfinished if we leave the student 
with but a vague idea concerning the comparative value of the books 
being produced today? 

However, this knowledge of values is not to be attained in one day. 
It cannot be given in a concentrated dose or by hypodermic injection. It 
is a gradual process of assimilation; the result of sustained work on the 
part of the student. 

Last fall when some of the American literature classes at the Roches- 
ter (Minnesota) High School were asked the question “What do you 





think your course ought to give you?” the almost unanimous response 
was this: “We want to know which present-day writers are considered 
good reading and which not.” 

It was with this objective in view that the students began a diligent, 
enthusiastic search in recommended newspapers and magazines for ma- 
terial on contemporary writers and their works. Each student compiled a 
“textbook,” or scrapbook, into which he put not only pictures of the au- 
thors, but clippings giving biographical sketches, and critical estimates of 
the writers and his works. The “texts” contained five sections: (1) con- 
temporary novelists and short-story writers, (2) poets, (3) dramatists, 
(4) essayists, (5) writers of biography, autobiography, and history. 

In order to facilitate this research the instructor gave each student a 
mimeographed list containing the outstanding authors who have written 
since 1900. The student, when in doubt about the advisability of includ- 
ing some writer not on the list, felt free to consult the instructor. 

Most of the well-known authors were included, irrespective of merit. 
The “textbooks” were examined by the instructor every six weeks for 
criticism and grading. 

At the end of the fifth six week’s period, the students classified the 
writers as “very good,” “good,” “mediocre,” or “poor.” Most students 
had already rated the authors, basing their judgments on criticisms 
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found, information received from the instructor, and especially on the 
contemporary works they had themselves read. 

Of course, some of the rating was undoubtedly open to question; 
there were, naturally, errors in judgment. But on the whole the project 
did much toward giving the students the ability to discriminate between 
the “wheat and the chaff” in the prose and poetry of today. Mary, 
though not sternly forbidden to refrain from reading Harold Bell Wright, 
was encouraged to select Tarkington or Van Dyke in preference. When 
she now does select Harold Bell Wright, she reads him with the con- 
sciousness that he is not the best of novelists. John now says, “‘At the be- 
ginning of the year I didn’t know what to ask for when I wanted a good 
book.” 

During the last six weeks of class work, the contemporary writers 
were discussed in class, present-day poetry studied, and two dramas read. 
A list of books, by very good American authors, was prepared and rec- 
ommended for reading. This was also in response to student request. 

On the whole, the unflagging enthusiasm which the students showed 
toward the compilation of their present-day American literature “text- 
books”’ brought results which made almost every student feel that he was 
able to steer a fairly judicious path through the literary jungle of today. 

RocHEsSTER (Minnesota) Hicu SCHOOL 

LouIseE DRAGE 





TYPE LESSON PLANS 
I. ORAL COMPOSITION 
Subject: Book report 
Grade: Ninth [Easily adaptable to the twelfth] 
Date: Fourth week of semester 
Assign Wednesday for recitation Friday 
Assignment (ten minutes) 

A. Stimulation.—Refer to home-reading list posted or distributed 
three weeks before. Suggest the value of pupil opinions of books as a 
guide in choosing. Propose using one class period—Friday, perhaps— 
for hearing such opinions. Emphasize the need of sincerity, even if the 
opinion be unfavorable. If class is cold to assignment, emphasize the 
value to each of other pupils’ reports, and the individual’s obligation to 


the class. 
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B. Planning. —‘What would you wish your chum to tell you about 
a book he had read?” Desired answers: Whether he liked it. What he 
liked or disliked about it. What kind of story it is—adventure, history, 
mystery, comedy, etc. The time, place, and kind of people. Peculiarities, 
if any—dialect, difficult vocabulary, long descriptions, etc. 

“How can we make our opinions easy to listen to and to understand?” 
Pupils will recall orderliness, clear-cut sentences, and possibly directness 
(talking really to, not merely before, the audience). 

C. Formulation—Have one pupil state the assignment, with the 
means of effectiveness suggested by the class, and the date on which the 
reports are to be given. 

RECITATION 

A. Emphasis of technique.—Ask a pupil to tell how the opinions are 
to be made easy to follow. Suggest that each pupil think his statement 
through again in actual sentences—say it to himself, moving his lips if 
he wishes. [This procedure must not be followed habitually, because it 
would encourage careless preparation. Ordinarily a language game or 
similar indirect method of bringing to mind the technique which is being 
mastered would be better; but who knows a good game for sentence 
sense?| (Three minutes.) 

B. Talking.—Each pupil as he goes to the front to speak hands a 
sheet of his loose-leaf notebook to another pupil, whom he has chosen as 
his critic. When the speech is completed the critic writes his comment, 
both praise and censure, and returns the sheet to be filed in the speaker’s 
note-book. [When a weak speaker choose a weak critic, the teacher also 
writes a comment and hands it to the pupil later.| All those who speak 
on the same book come in succession. Then other pupils may question 
any of these speakers. 

C. Follow-up.—| Not all lessons have a follow-up.| Propose that all 
the book reports for the year be just such opinions as this written on a 
3x5 inch library card. The titles can be written at the top, and the name 
of the reporter at the top right corner. When the cards are filed by titles 
anyone can secure several opinions on any book about which he is 
doubtful. 
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BIsMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
April 30, 1926 
The Editor 
The English Journal 
Chicago 

Dear Str: In the March issue of the Journal, there appeared an ar- 
ticle called “An Experiment in Testing Appreciation,” the closing words 
of which I shall quote. “It is easy to see from this experiment that 
L’ Allegro has but one main appeal, the musical appeal. . . . . The re- 
sults of the Abbot and Trahue Tests do indicate an improvement in 
taste, but would it not be possible to secure such advantage from another 
literary work with a strong personal appeal?” 

As it happens, my class of Seniors has just finished studying L’Al- 
legro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas, and Milton’s “Sonnet on His Blindness.” 
The following are comments from some members of the class, written in 
answer to the quizz question “It has been said that literature can do for 
you the following: express your thoughts and feelings; keep before you 
an ideal. Using concrete examples from your reading this semester, tell to 
what extent it has done each of these for you.” 

Out of the fifty-three papers handed in, L’Allegro was mentioned 
twenty-seven times, // Penseroso twenty-four times, Lycidas fourteen 
times, and On His Blindness fifteen times. 

These are a few of the comments: 

‘Before I read J/ Penseroso, I thought only the happy man can get 
along well. Now I feel that one can also get pleasure out of being 
thoughtful. I think that a more extensive study of poetry in school would 
do everyone good.” 

“L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso particularly have taught me to enjoy 
good reading.” 

“TL ycidas, with the thought that although we may not all become fa- 
mous, we all have immortal growth, has helped me because I have an 
ambition. Many times I have almost given up, but after reading Lycidas, 
I determined to keep up my work for my own content, if for no one else’s 
good.” 

“T have gained from L’Allegro and Jl Penseroso new ideas of life, 
and worth while things.” 

“T’d like to have a friend such as Milton seemed to King.” 

I am sending you these student opinions, not in an attempt to answer 
that question with which Miss Reuter Ruhler closes her very interesting 
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account, but as a bit of evidence to support the theory that Milton, old- 
fashioned as he is, has a definite place and value in the high school cur- 
riculum. 

Very truly yours, 


DorotHy DAKIN 





A COMPOSITION ASSIGNMENT IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The method employed in making a composition assignment varies 
with the intelligence rating of the class. In teaching two ninth-grade 
English classes, one an X group and the other a Y, I have found that an 
X section does colorless work on a Y assignment and that a Y section 
usually fails completely on an X assignment. The poorer pupils demand 
the concrete. Their ideas are limited. They like best to finish a story al- 
ready begun or to describe a picture in a book rather than one in real 
life. Pupils of an X group resent limitations. They prefer a greater variety 
of subjects. They enjoy the imaginative and the humorous rather than 
the practical. 

The following was an assignment given to a bright section of IX A 
pupils. I asked the members of the class if they knew what was meant by 
mood. They agreed that mood meant the feeling that a person had, that 
he was sad or glad. They thought that mood was internal but change of 
mood was caused by such external factors as the cutting remark of a 
friend, the weather, or the sound of music. They looked out of the win- 
dow over the factory district to the blue lake in the distance and found 
that some thought the scene dreary while others thought it inspiring. On 
further inquiry they decided that the same scene might seem depressing 
to them on one day but mysterious and beautiful with its blues and 
oranges and grays on some other day. 

After this I read them poetry. One poem expressed loneliness; an- 
other, the exhilaration of an autumn sunset; and another, the gloom of a 
gray November day. 

I asked then, if they thought they could paint moods for me in 
words and show the changes in moods during the day, or the seasons, or 
the years. They agreed to try. They were not limited in length of com- 
position, in material, or in form. At least ten wrote in verse; the rest used 
prose. The following compositions are taken from those handed in on the 


following day: 
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A TREE 
Morning— 

The tree looks like a large jewel through the morning fog. Each leaf is a 
little cup filled with dew. 
Noon— 

It is very hot, but it is cool under the leafy arms of the tree. The birds 
play tag among the branches as the children play beneath. 
Evening— 

It is dark. The tree is not lonely, for in her hair the birds are singing their 
babes to sleep. Then all is quiet, and she too is tired from swaying and playing 
with the birds. Like children her limbs all droop and nod while the wind acts 
as mother and rocks her to sleep. 


Helen Kapichka, [IX A 


When the average or Y group, only two sections below the X section 
in classification, was given the same assignment, it failed. However, 
when the members of this group were asked to describe a picture choos- 
ing details that would make it sad, they were successful. They grasped 
the concrete, but the abstract was not for them. 

HELEN D. RUHLEN 

AUDUBON JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EDITORIAL 


The teacher of English who reads widely in the pedagogical 
literature of his subject is likely to find himself bewildered by the 


apparent diversity in objectives and procedures rec- 
Preserving 


ommended. All too often the advisers seem to contra- 
the Balance 


dict each other. “Make your pupils literate, able to 
write in sentences and to avoid grammatical errors,’ shouts one 
mentor, while another cries out, ‘““Conventional correctness is sec- 
ondary; teach them to speak and write effectively!” It is not the 
mere desire for peace which prompts the suggestion that both ex- 
hortations are right. Only the extremists who would emphasize 
either mechanics or force to the exclusion of the other are wrong. 
Any satisfactory plan for the year’s work will furnish adequate 
motivated practice in both these phases of composition. (Parallel 
rather than successive treatment seems most natural and efficient. ) 

But conflict breaks out in another quarter. “Individualize your 
instruction. Let each proceed at his own pace on work suited to 
his own needs,” sounds not unreasonable, but what of this counter- 
advice, ‘Socialize! The only training for co-operation is training 
in co-operating. English is the chief socializing force in the cur- 
riculum.”’ Both right again; and again the socializers have the 
basic position. The mechanics, because they are only instrumental, 
may be motivated best by needs realized in composition work. It 
is, moreover, in mechanics that special weaknesses susceptible to 
individual drill appear. A satisfactory program for the year’s work 
will both socialize and individualize. 

In literature we have not only the socialize-individualize con- 
flict, but also the more serious clash between ethics and aesthetics. 
The former is readily solved—individual reading and social (class 
meeting ) reaction, either of the traditional-discussion sort or of the 
imaginative and creative sort described in the manual of the Hanes- 
McCoy Readings in Literature. The rivalry of ethics and aesthe- 
tics is less easily disposed of. Literature does have value as a criti- 
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cism of life, none the less effective in that frequently the reader is 
unconscious of its influence. Yet some great literature is beautiful 
or amusing and entirely without moral or ethical application. The 
teacher who sees literature as the embodiment of worthy experi- 
ence of all sorts will see the value of both the moral and unmoral, 
and will also relegate consideration of style in all its aspects to an 
appropriately minor position. A satisfactory plan for the year’s 
work in literature will include much that has direct social influence 
and not a little which is simply artistic and enjoyable, and will seek 
in all literature the human values of the experiences recorded. 








NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NEXT COUNCIL MEETING 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English will be held in Philadelphia during the last week of the Sesqui- 
centennial Exhibition, November 25-27. Application has been made for 
reduced railroad rates, on the certificate plan. If this is granted there 
must be an attendance of 250 persons with certificates secured when they 
buy their tickets. 

There will be held at the same time an English Language Congress 
sponsored by the Sesquicentennial. An unusual number have already in- 
dicated their intention to attend the council meeting. 

The program will emphasize “Social Pressure” and will include one 
specially literary program, with Hamlin Garland as one of the speakers. 
Complete details will appear next month. The following outline shows 
the parallel meetings of the Council and the English Language Congress. 
Note that the first general meeting, with the president’s address, has been 
moved to Thursday evening in place of the customary ‘conference.’ 


Time Council Congress 
Nov. 25, 4 P.M. Directors’ meeting Informal gathering 
Nov. 25,8 P. M. General meeting The Status of the Teaching 
of English in (a) Conti- 
nental Europe; (b) the 
Orient; (c) Latin America 
Nov. 26, 10 A.M. Joint meeting Joint meeting 
The Place of Language in Modern Life discussed from 
(a) the anthropologist’s viewpoint; (5) the linguist’s 
viewpoint; (c) the international viewpoint 
Nov. 26, 2 P.M. Section meetings 
Nov. 26, 4 P.M. Business meeting 
Nov. 26, 7 P.M. Joint dinner meeting Joint dinner meeting 
Nov. 27,9 A.M. Section meetings Technical problems 
Nov. 27, 10:30A.M. General meeting Phonetic alphabet 
Nov. 27, 2 P.M. General meeting 


(Literary) 

Council headquarters will be at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. Single 

rooms (all with bath) are $4.50 and $5, double room $8.00. Reservations 
should be made at once. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PROFESSOR OF BOOKS IS NEW COLLEGE CHAIR 


The latest innovation in the educational field is a new university de- 
partment known as professorship of books, according to the American 
Library Association. Word has just been received at the association’s 
headquarters in Chicago that Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, has 
created such a department, and that Edwin Osgood Grover, author, editor 
and publisher, has been appointed to fill the chair beginning with the 
school year next September. 

A unique classroom is contemplated which will be devoid of desks 
and other customary appurtenances of the schoolroom. These will be 
replaced by a fireplace and lounge chairs. Classwork, according to Dr. 
Hamilton Holt, president of the college, will be largely free discussion 
by the students under the guidance of Professor Grover. There will be 
some lectures on books and bookmaking. Such a college department was 
first suggested by Ralph Waldo Emerson fifty years ago. 

Introduction of this course is primarily for the purpose of developing 
reading habits in college students that will be lifelong. 





NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The spring meeting of the New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
English was held at New Brunswick on May 8. 

At the morning session Marguerite Wilkinson, poet and critic, ad- 
dressed the association and read from her own work, choosing selections 
from The Dingbat of Arcady, The Great Dream, and her forthcoming 
volume of verse called Citadels. 

At the afternoon session Dr. John Lester, of the Hill School, spoke 
on “Observations on the Teaching of English in Europe.” Dr. Lester, 
just returned from a six months’ study of educational conditions abroad, 
gave his audience some illuminating pictures of the standards attained 
in France and England before the world-war and of the progress made 
since that time in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, and Russia. He 
gave interesting examples of the types of creative work encouraged by 
European teachers. 

The following officers were elected: President, Charles H. Raymond, 
Lawrenceville; Vice-President, Raeburn A. Higgins, Newark; Secretary, 
Hazel B. Poole, Grantwood; Treasurer, Claire Hendrix, Atlantic City; 
members of Executive Committee, Blanche E. Riggs, New Brunswick, 
and C. R. Rounds, Elizabeth. 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Sophia Catherine Camenisch is a member of the Essentials Commit- 
tee of the National Council of Teachers of English. A graduate of the 
Illinois State Normal University and the University of Chicago, she has 
had wide experience in secondary teaching and is at present instructor in 
English in the Chicago Normal College. She is co-author of the text Eng- 
lish Grammar Drills on Minimum Essentials. 

Edward Davison is a young English poet whose series of critical 
articles on modern English poets and poetry appeared in the Journal last 
year. He lectured successfully in the United States last spring and was 
one of the visiting instructors at the Bread Loaf School of English con- 
ducted during the summer by Middlebury College. He has accepted an 
appointment as associate professor of English at Vassar. 

Barrett H. Clark is a writer and critic who has given intensive study 
to the European drama. He has translated or edited a large number of 
plays from the Spanish and French. Among his books are A Study of the 
Modern Drama, Eugene O’Neill (a late critical biography), European 
Theories of the Drama, Contemporary French Dramatists, and How to 
Produce Amateur Plays. He is associate editor of The Drama. 

Kitty Ives Coleman is a graduate of Kansas Wesleyan University, 
who has done advanced work at the University of Chicago and taught 
English and Latin for a number of years in the secondary systems of 
Kansas and Arizona. She is now serving as state chairman of the Liter- 
ature Division of the Arizona Federation of Women’s Clubs and studying 
children’s reading tastes in high schools and public libraries. 

Charles Ballard is an instructor in the Morris High School, New 
York City, and has contributed other verses to the English Journal. The 
poem printed this month originally appeared in the local school paper 
and called forth appreciative comment from the girls themselves. 

Pauline Cope is head of the Department of English at Haverford 
(Philadelphia) Township High School. She has her degree from Wilson 
College and has done graduate work at Bread Loaf Inn, Middlebury Col- 
lege. Her teaching experience has been entirely in the high-school field: 
at Easton, Pennsylvania, and in her present position. She has written 
for the English Journal and Tri-State English Notes. 

Sarah E. Bundy is an instructor in English and Public Speaking in 
Jefferson High School, Los Angeles. She received a Bachelor’s degree in 
English from Stanford University and her Master’s degree in sociology 
at the University of Southern California. Previous to entering the high- 
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school field she directed the religious education program of the Congre- 
gational Church in Southern California. 

Robert E. Spiller, formerly instructor in English at the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he completed the work for his doctorate, is now 
assistant professor of English in Swarthmore College. His experience as 
tutor of one of the English honor groups during the past year and in the 
preparation of Freshmen and Sophomores for honors since the inception 
of the plan is the background from which he has written his paper. He 
is the author of “The American in England During the First Half Cen- 
tury of Independence.” 

Marian C. Sheridan has taught English in the New Haven High 
School since 1914. She is a graduate of the State Training School at New 
Haven and of Teachers College, Columbia, and has done advanced work 
in English and education at Columbia and Yale. She has contributed 
articles to the English Journal and the Educational Review. 





THE PERIODICALS 

In Time of Confusion. Henry Seidel Canby. Harpers, August, 1926. 
An incisive indication of the changing mores which underlie the newer 
literature and are responsible for the Babel in criticism. The conflict is 
one of definition and standards. Thackeray, Meredith, and Kipling 
assumed a moral order for the sexes and a social order taken from the 
limited world of the English public school. Galsworthy exhibits this 
system cracking in The White Monkey. For O’Neill, Lawrence, Huxley, 
Anderson, and Lewis, the good life is fidelity to one’s instincts and ideals; 
evil is smallness of soul and pettiness of ambition. 

Edith Wharton. Wilbur L. Cross. The Bookman, August, 1926. A 
personal and critical view of the chronicler of New York’s Four Hundred. 
An art that selects “the illuminating incidents that reveal and emphasize 
the inner meaning in every situation” is the key to her technique. It lies 
midway between James and Thackeray and has developed from the short 
stories of the “mauve decade” through the novelette to the novel, now 
become the series. Ethan Frome and Summer are “asides.” 

The Morals of College Journalism. E. C. Hopwood. Scribner’s, 
August, 1926. A broader consideration of the four phases of college 
journalism—the bulletin, literary magazine, humorous publication, and 
newspaper—than the title suggests. The dominant modern types, the 
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newspaper and humorous magazine, are the progeny of the decadent 
annual and literary journal. The newspapers are less original and inter- 
esting than their commercial prototypes and make little effort to tell the 
news of the ‘outside’ world or recognize its existence. Of the sixty 
humorous publications listed by College Humor, the majority deal heavily 
in sex. “Estimated by its newspapers, college morale is quite too good 
to be true . . . . by its humorous publications, it is so extreme as to 
be disturbing.” 

Popular Ballads and Songs. Jeffrey Mark. The London Mercury, 
April, May, and June, 1926. Some interesting ballads, chiefly Scottish, 
with examples of the music, treated as the instinctive manifestation of 
the group-life of their period. The closing summary in the June issue 
places the ballad as the communal instinct in art which passed away 
from us with the rise of individualism. Then bad art was anti-social; 
now the crowd is dissatisfied with its own vulgarity and demands the 
“outside” art of the extreme individualist, with resulting loss of the poten- 
tiality of the race. 

The Revolt Against Education. Glenn Frank. School and Society, 
June 12, 1926. Historically, the elective system in our colleges is due to 
the failure of educational generalship. Knowledge accumulated so much 
faster than the leaders could arrange it in courses that the only solution 
was student selection. Excessive specialization to meet this condition has 
not been acceptably offset by freshmen and senior orientation courses. 
Relegating subject matter to the background and increasing the tempo 
of the mind to quicker visualization and understanding is the attack 
stressed for the future. 

An Interview with Voltaire. By Heinrich Lenkei. The Living Age, 
July 10, 1926. A sparkling portrait sketched by an artist-philosopher. 
We catch Voltaire’s half-smile as he regrets, like Shaw, the idiocy of 
four-score-and-ten brief years for a man of genius and promises to lobby 
in heaven for a revision upward. He muses on the day he “told Frederick 
the Great to his face that his verses were trash;—Art and literature are 
ephemeral things; ideas alone are immortal.” Shakespeare he called a 
“tropical jungle,” “a marvelous juggler,” “a drunken savage,” content 
to paint the world as it is, without the vision of a Voltaire, who outlined 
a world as it should be. 

English Grammar and Foreign Language Failures. Ernest R. Cav- 
erly. Education, June, 1926. A study of the dogmas that (1) English 
grammar is of value in the study of foreign languages and (2) that failure 
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in foreign language is due to insufficient knowledge of English grammar. 
The evidence based on the correlation between ability in English gram- 
mar as indicated by the Pressey test and success in First-Year French 
shows very little relation between a knowledge of English grammar and 
success or failure in foreign languages. 





Methods and Theories of Teaching Reading Tested by Studies of 
Deaf Children. Arthur I. Gates. Journal of Educational Research, June, 
1926. Partial report of a study of deaf children to determine in part 
whether strength in spelling ability is accompanied by weakness in read- 
ing. Deaf children were found to have great difficulty in grasping con- 
nected materials, particularly where there were general and abstract 
qualities. A new technique developed to meet the need produced results 
superior to those obtained with normal children. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

George H. Doran Company publishes “Appreciations of Hugh Wal- 
pole,’ by Joseph Conrad, Arnold Bennett, and Joseph Hergesheimer, 
edited by Grant Overton; and “W. Somerset Maugham,’ a series of crit- 
ical estimates by various reviewers.—‘‘Authors and Publishers,” by Frank 
Swinnerton is'an informing essay reprinted from the July, 1922 Book- 
man.—The Department of the Interior has issued for 1925 Bulletin No. 
24, “Status of the High School Principal,” by Dan Harrison Eikenberry, 
15 cents; No. go, “Statistics of Public Schools 1923-24,” by Frank M. 
Phillips, 5 cents; and No. 33, “Education Pays the State,” by Merle A. 
Foster, 5 cents; also, for 1926, Bulletin No. 2, “Bibliography of Second- 
ary School Research 1920-1925,” by E. E. Windes and W. J. Greenleaf, 
15 cents; and a published list of “Publications of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education of Special Interest to High School Teachers.” Pur- 
chase orders should be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C.—The “Facts about Poe,” by 
James Southall Wilson is publication No. 8, Vol. X of the University of 
Virginia “Record Extension Series,” Charlottesville, Virginia, 25 cents. 
—The University of Illinois, Urbana, issues Bulletin No. 29, “An Anno- 
tated Bibliography Dealing with Extra-Curricular Activities in Elemen- 
tary and High Schools,” by Charles W. Odell and John H. Blough, price 
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50 cents; and Educational Research Circular No. 43, “Projects and the 
Project Method,” by Walter S. Monroe, both from the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, 1926.—The Fourth Yearbook, Department of Superin- 
tendence, ‘““The Nation at Work on the Curriculum” and the “Official Re- 
port” for 1926, two dollars, are both published by the Department of 
Superintendence, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 
—‘‘Commemorating a Quarter of a Century of Service of the National 
Society for the Study of Education” is a conspectus of the varied work of 
the Society in the period covered, The Public School Publishing Com- 
pany of Bloomington, Illinois—‘‘More Effective Educational Journal- 
ism,” by Arthur H. Chamberlain is an investigation of opinions and prac- 
tices with conclusions and recommendations published at San Francisco 
by the Educational Press Association of America.—Research Bulletin 
No. 11, 1926, gives statistics and other data on the “Effectiveness of 
Half-time Sessions,” published by the Board of Education of Detroit, 
Michigan.—Circular No. 205, “Arbor and Bird Days,” is issued by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois—‘“‘The Trial,”’ 
an unusual commencement number issued by the Holmes County 
Schools, Millerburg, Ohio, states the cause for adequate financial support 
of our public schools. 




































REVIEWS 


OF CONSIDERABLE WORTH 


A complete, reasonable program for the literature work of the four- 
year high school is presented in The Teaching of Literature.’ In so small 
a compass—its brevity is one of its merits—it is, of course, impossible to 
offer a full syllabus. Rather, the fundamental principles of presenting 
literature to high-school classes are enunciated and the course is sketched 
in outline with illustrative titles. 

The backbone of the book is the idea set forth in one of Professor 
Fries’s chapters that the purpose of reading is to secure a “literary ex- 
perience’’—by which he means whatever thought, feeling, or imagination 
the author has embodied in words. The teacher’s business is simply to 
see that the pupils read so as to get this experience. The selection of 
literature is basically a choice of works in which the experiences are 
worthy and within the comprehension of the youngsters. This conception 
of literature as the embodiment of experience is not new—Leonard states 
it quite clearly in his Essential Principles, and Hosic shows in Empirical 
Studies that it is the common view of great writers and eminent teachers, 
but it is sound, the best foundation upon which to build. Fries concludes 
that the teacher’s chief business is to bring to the pupil’s attention 
whatever will help him to enter more fully into the experience. He ex- 
emplifies, by means of “Annabel Lee” and evidences of Poe’s devotion 
to his wife, the illumination sometimes possible through biographical de- 
tails, but cites other instances in which they would be only a burden. We 
may well doubt whether this supplying or recalling an apperceptive basis 
for realizing literature is the teacher’s only function. Plain reading is to 
be learned at another time with non-literary matter, says Professor Fries. 
Even so, there remain such little matters as picking up the thread of the 
story (or theme of the poem or essay) and holding to it, catching impli- 
cations and suggestions, delighting in the sound of the language, not to 
make an exhaustive catalogue, which are within the capacity and enjoy- 
ment of ninth-graders. Perhaps the fear that these would be overdone 

*The Teaching of Literature. By Charles Carpenter Fries, James Holly Han- 
ford, and Harrison Ross Steeves. New York: Silver Burdett and Company, 1926. 
Pp. 172. 
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led to their omission. Is the failure to present even a single complete 
lesson plan due to fear of blind imitation? The risk might well be taken. 

In the organization of their course the authors are more original, 
and therefore subject to the test of experience. The ninth and tenth years 
are devoted to securing “literary experiences” of eight kinds, making con- 
tacts between literature and the pupils’ own lives. Within each type of 
experience the order of the pieces will be determined by the maturity 
they require. The eleventh year is devoted to a truly novel survey course 
—one in which the works are read in the chronological order of the back- 
grounds they require rather than of their composition. Thus /vanhoe, 
the Talisman, Morte d’ Arthur, The Idylis of the King, and the Robin 
Hood ballads would all precede Chaucer. Again, only such backgrounds 
are presented as are useful in comprehending the selections read. There 
is little attempt to make the history of literature a continuum. All this 
sounds rational, in spite of its novelty. The twelfth year is devoted to 
type studies in psychological rather than purely logical organization. 

The value of contemporary literature as an expression of the thought 
of today is temperately presented. The volume closes with a plea by the 
chairman of the College Entrance Examination Board that preparation 
for college shall consist in giving young people power of interpretation 
and the habit of reading good things rather than any particular infor- 
mation. 

Teachers who do not own Leonard’s Essential Principles of Teaching 
Reading and Literature should buy either that or this Fries-Hanford- 
Steeves volume or, preferably, both. Those responsible for course plan- 
ning must not miss this new and dynamic discussion. 

W.W.H. 





A STUDY OF READING INTERESTS 

The influence of the scientific method on the teaching of the liberal 
arts becomes increasingly evident. Education is rapidly passing out of 
its subjective phase into objective forms. Literature as well as science is 
feeling the impact of this movement. The recent studies of children’s 
reading, notably those of Crowe and Washburne,' indicate a strong pro- 
gressive tendency away from the opinionated book lists compiled in ear- 
lier days. Expert advice is still of value but it has passed from a domi- 

* Carleton Washburne and Mabel Vogel, The Winnetka Graded Book List, The 
American Library Association, 1925. 
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nant to a secondary position. We are no longer content to ask teachers 
and librarians what they think children like. We ask the children, them- 
selves. 

The first of the three investigations covered in this report? was car- 
ried out in the libraries of New York City; the second and third were 
based on questionnaires given over 5,000 high school students in various 
sections of the country in 1917 and 1925. 

In the New York study eight public libraries in the city and vicinity 
were visited to obtain data on what books children like best. The number 
of copies of individual books on the shelves, their circulation, the number 
of books worn out, and the demand for a given title beyond the supply 
available, were the factors studied. Each of these three items was 
weighted and the sum total turned into a composite score. 

The results indicated that the interests of boys between the ages of 
ten and a half and thirteen and a half take three definite paths, (1) war 
and scouting, (2) school and sports, and (3) out-of-door adventure as 
exemplified by the activities of the Boy Scouts. Hero worship is domi- 
nant, with rude courage, honesty and strength, daring, courtesy, and 
honor, the staple stock of the juvenile writers. “War consists in charges, 
dare-devil rides, hair-breadth escapes, and jolly good friendships.” Mo- 
notony, toil, squalor, pain, and death are not mentioned or hurriedly 
passed over. 

There is a marked sex difference at these ages. Girls read boys’ 
books only slightly and boys read girls’ books hardly at all. For the girls, 
stories of (1) home life, (2) school life, (3) fairies, and (4) love have a 
strong attraction. Little Women remains the outstanding favorite. 

A noteworthy feature of the high-school studies was the great care 
taken to prevent responses calculated to curry favor. The children were 
given definite assurances that the answers would not be used against 
them. 

The questionnaires devised asked for the five books and three 
magazines “liked best” of all those read, named in order of preference. 
Tabulations of the choices show that both boys and girls vote overwhelm- 
ingly for Zane Grey and the American Magazine. Below these peaks 
there is a very fair sprinkling of Stevenson, Clemens, Tarkington, Lon- 
don, and Cooper for the boys; and Fox, O. Henry, Alcott, and McCutch- 

? A. M. Jordan, Children’s Interests in Reading, The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1926. 
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eon for the girls. Of the beneficent influence of the “Lady of the Lake” 
and the “Intimations of Immortality” there is no visible trace. 

What are the values which we may gather from these investigations? 
In the well-written concluding chapter, interpreting the results from the 
standpoints of psychology, the children’s choices are ascribed to instinct, 
given direction by training and education. That instinct is little modi- 
fied, and school training and formal literary education thoroughly stand- 
ardized and of little effect is the natural inference from the low standards 
and general agreement of the choices. The vital literary experiences of 
our young people are not obtained in school. Neither geographic location 
nor the period changes of nearly a decade affected the results. The books 
that interest boys are still filled with “fighting, self-assertion, and strenu- 
ous rivalry.” 

Such a study is plainly broad and general. More specific inquiries 
with refined technique which will differentiate into narrower age, social, 
racial, and class, as well as sex groups, may be expected to follow it. 
They will undoubtedly attempt to get objective evidence to determine 
the elements which make books interesting to children and the demon- 
strable effect on individual types of cultivating specific interests. For the 
present we must probably be content to narrow the evident gulf between 
the literature of the classroom and motivated reading. 

H. D. RoBerts 





BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL READING 


Scarlet and Mellow. A New Book of Poems by Alfred Kreymborg. New 

York: Boni and Liveright, 1926. Pp. 84. $2.00. 

There is an elfin grace in this—more wise, less dreaming than Yeats—and an 
undercurrent of Mozart that shifts to Chopin like a shuttlecock or the mood of a 
playing child. The thought patterns shine like newly minted pennies; the form varies 
from the traditional to radical experiments in vers libre. 





Herman Melville. By John Freeman. “English Men of Letters,” New Series. 
Edited by J. C. Squire. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 200. 
$1.25. 

It is a fitting rebuke to America’s neglect of a unique genius that Melville’s 
biographer should be an Englishman. The splendors of Polynesia, the intimacy with 

Hawthorne, and the long seclusion from a deadening and unappreciative world are 
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all here, written in the flame, the bitterness, and the blood of ever recurring hope and 
disillusion. Very full comment on his novels and poetry with a critical estimate of 
his position concludes the work. 


Here and Beyond. By Edith Wharton. Decorations by E. C. Caswell. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 325. $2.50. 

Six well-grouped stories in the author’s usual manner. Three are psychic, two 
of them with a New England setting. Monte Carlo, France, and Morocco provide 
the atmosphere for the others. 

Plays. Sixth Series—‘“The Forest,” “Old English,” “The Show.” By John 

Galsworthy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 97. $2.50. 

The evenness of Galsworthy’s production allows of little question of the quality 
of a new volume from his pen. Of this collection, the first is a jungle play which 
sharply contrasts complex, civilized manners with the simple, spontaneous honesty of 
savage reactions. The other two are case studies—pitiless analyses of the porno- 
graphic cast of mind. 

The Sonnet Today—and Yesterday. By David Morton. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 71. 

This genuine and unpedantic monograph traces the prevailing mode of our 
present day sonneteers against a background of the masters, Petrarch, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Keats, and Wordsworth. Frost, Masefield, Sassoon, Brooke, Robinson, and 
Aldous Huxley are a few of the contemporaries discussed. The book is one of the 
rare treatments of the subject in which form receives a minor, and feeling a major, 
emphasis. 

Instruments of Darkness. By Alice Duer Miller. New York: Dodd, Mead & 

Co., 1925. Pp. 321. $2.00. 

Stories with intriguing plots by the clever author of Are Parents People? and 
Manslaughter. The title story is a gripping Long Island modernization of Macbeth 
which will appeal! particularly to teachers of Shakespeare courses. 

My Key of Life. By Helen Keller. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1926. 

Pp. 61. $1.00 net. 

This reissue of Helen Keller’s Optimism, her Vassar schoolgirl vision, once more 
affirms her joy in the abundance of life and her faith in man. The Preface was writ- 
ten for the present edition. 

Pushkin. By Prince D. S. Mirsky. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. 

Pp. 266. $2.50. 

A life-story of the creator of Boris Godunov, recounting facts, amours, orgies, 
exiles, marriage, and violent death. Beyond this, it succeeds as a critical, literary 
study of the artist and an excellent commentary on Russia during his lifetime. 

Pig Iron. By Charles G. Norris. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. 

Pp. 466. 

A soundly written document of the “success” of Samuel Osgood Smith, financial 
leader of the iron industry. The man’s life unrolls from his birth through his boy- 
hood, loves, struggles, and ultimate victory like the story of a lesser Titan, or a 
greater Babbitt, recorded sympathetically, uncaricatured. The substantial, defined 
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characterization might have been done by Howells—if he had not limited his novels 
by an arbitrary exclusion of the details of unconventional love. 

English Men of Letters, New Series: Swinburne. By Harold Nicolson. Edited 
by J. C. Squire. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 207. $1.25. 
Critical, not biographical, this careful interpretation is a well-written record 

for the scholar and the Swinburne enthusiast. 

Two Plays: Juno and the Paycock, The Shadow of a Gunman. By Sean 
O’Casey. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 328. $2.25. 

“Man’s inhumanity to man” flicks Ireland like a whip lash in these plays of 
internecine struggle. Here are murder and violent and treacherous death creeping 
silently in at the door, peering from the shadows. Everywhere the cancer of fear 
gnaws at the vitals of mutual confidence and understanding. Finally, these honest 
plays say, there is a more desperate, more hopeless madness than war; it is the in- 
sanity of civil war. Juno and the Paycock was awarded the Hawthorndon Prize. 
The Plough and the Stars. By Sean O’Casey. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1926. Pp. 136. $1.50. 

The lighter side of Ireland’s civil war and readjustment period. The Socialist, 
the narrow-gauged Republican, the retiring, home loving citizen, and the vivid, 
sharp-tongued women are here. With the darker, heavier pictures in Juno and the 
Paycock, and The Shadow 
this last period of Ireland’s travail. 

Soldiers’ Pay. By William Faulkner. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1926. 

Pp. 319. $2.50. 

Don is a different, more typical, more moving “Faber”—gray wreckage of the 


f a Gunman, the dramatic balance is finely struck for 


war ironically cast in a world-current seven years beyond old cherished dreams and 
memories. His scarred face and failing eyes cannot recall careless, jazzy Cecily from 
George Farr. About him the unheeding crazy-quilt of life grows—brawling, in- 
choate, incomprehensible—until death brings his soldier’s pay. 

Poets and Their Art. By Harriet Monroe. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1926. Pp. 301. $2.50. 

The significant position of the author and her thorough acquaintance with the 
roots of contemporary poetry make this record of lasting historical, as well as criti- 
cal, value. The inseparableness of the fine thinking and genuine creative effort which 
she has put into the editorship of Poetry is attested on every page. The volume 
bridges the gap between today and yesterday in a sincere, personal, unpretentious 
manner. 

Arthur Symons. A Critical Study by T. Earle Welby. New York: Adelphi 

Co. Pp. 148. $3.00. 

It is not the Arthur Symons of Baudelaire or Swinburne, nor the critical liter- 
ary dictator, we meet here. Rather it is an artist consciously building through many 
media a world and a system of aesthetics. The tone is personal, authentic, and the 
style is suited to the subject 
The Nobel Prize Winners in Literature. By Annie Russell Marble. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. 312. $3.00. 

Sketches of the lives of the Nobel prize winners in literature during the period 
1901-24, with some critical comment upon their work and a brief historical outline 
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of the origin, purpose, and machinery of the prizes, make up the content of this vol- 

ume. Excellent chapters on Selma Lagerlof, Tagore, Rolland, Kipling, Yeats, and 

Anatole France are included, and a suggestive bibliography appended. 

The Element of Irony in English Literature. An Essay by F. McD. C. Turner. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1926. Pp. 109. 5s net. 

A balanced essay treatment of certain outstanding prose satirists beginning with 
Milton’s Areopagitica and extending to Samuel Butler of Erewhon fame. 

Saplings. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Scholastic Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 78. 
$1.50. 

The verse, short stories, and essays in this high-school collection are siftings 
from the material submitted for the Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Prize and the 
student numbers of the Scholastic in 1925. Teachers of creative writing classes, both 
in high school and junior college, will find good motivating material in both poetry 
and prose. 

Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains. By Percy Mackaye. Decorations by 
E. MacKinstry. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. 185. $2.50. 
Presenting Ole Sol, “the tale-tellin’dest deevil-charmer, top ground under” with 

bouquets of tales of our southern mountaineers gathered above timber line. He is 

full blood brother to Paul Bunyan. Here for your delection is related a “hull chuck- 

mouthful o’ heestory”—of the “Cats That Clawed to Heaven,” “The Meat of a 

Snowball,” the dilemma of “The Mule-Humans,” the mystery of “Who-All’s Black 

Hat,” and “how come it greasy crick is callt greasy.” It is folk-literature at its 

finest, a miraculous marriage of Falstaff and old balladry. 

George Meredith. By J. B. Priestley. “English Men of Letters,’ New Series. 
Edited by J. C. Squire. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. $1.25. 

It is the writer—not the man—presented here, a unique figure deficient in many 
of the commonplace talents of ordinary fiction who yet possessed the virtues of his 
defects. He could create real heroines, characterize subtly yet dramatically, preserve 
the poetry of high moments, and illuminate great scenes on a parity with the mas- 
ters. For these high qualities the pendulum is even now swinging back to him. 

The Abundant Life. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler. Edited by Monroe E. 
Deutsch. Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1926. 
Pp. 385. 

These addresses of President Wheeler of the University of California are a brief 
biography of the man and an outline of the intellectual development of the Uni- 





versity. 
Starlight. By Harlow Shapley. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. 
143. $1.00. 


A friendly chat certain to put the ordinary, interested man on good terms with 
his near neighbors, the stars. This volume of the fine “Humanizing of Knowledge 
Series” is by the Director of the Harvard Observatory. 

Casements—being fifty poems by fifty French poets (1820-1920) selected and 
translated by Richard Cloudesley Savage. London: J. M. Dent and Sons, 
1926. Pp. 130. Agents: E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 

A widely diverse selection ranging from Baudelaire to Rostand. The verse 
forms are conventional and the text follows the original closely. 
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The Judgment and Appreciation of Literature. By T. G. Tucker. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 147. $2.40. 

This series of informal talks by a Melbourne University professor to his stu- 
dents and the general public considers standards of literary criticism and taste. 

The Voyage Out. By Virginia Woolf. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1920. Pp. 375. $2.50. 

A new edition of Mrs. Woolf’s first novel is a reminder of the enthusiasm for 
swift adventure which she has contributed in all of her fiction. 

The Letters of Bret Harte. Assembled and edited by Geoffrey Bret Harte. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. 515. $5.00. 
These previously unpublished personal and business letters with a very brief 

sketch of his life make a fairly adequate surface biography. The lack of selection 

makes them good material for the dragnet of the historian, but less interesting to 
the general reader. 

Easter in Poetry. Poems chosen by a committee of the Carnegie Library 
School Association. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. Pp. 53. 
Much of the best English and American Easter poetry is to be found in these 

fifty-four selections. The unifying thought is broadly but deeply religious 

Spanish Literature in English Translation. A Bibliographical Syllabus. By An- 
gel Flores. With an Introduction by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. Pp. 82. $.g0. 

This excellent bibliography of English translations of Spanish literature is ar- 
ranged in three sections: general histories of Spanish literature, literary history of 
Spain, and background of Spanish literature. 

Carolyn Wells’ Book of American Limericks. With 34 illustrations. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. Pp. or. 

With the Complete Limerick Book by Langford Reed published last year from 
the European field, this addition makes it possible to locate notable examples from 
the early and modern limerick for study, imitation, or enjoyment. Too rigid censor- 
ship has lowered the total effect somewhat. 

Great Moments in Science. By Marion Florence Lansing. Illustrated. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1926. Pp. 265. $2.50. 

Here are the men who have made the modern scientific and industrial world de- 
picted as they made their contributions to their ages. The plan of the book is con- 
secutive and adapted for the junior high school. 

Mother’s Day in Poetry. Poems chosen by a Committee of the Carnegie Li- 
brary School Association. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. 
Pp. 48. 

There is dignity, delicacy, and fancy in this collection of forty-nine poems. 
There are no traces of the splashy sentiment and commercial atmosphere so unfor- 
tunately prominent in much conventional observance. 

Arbor Day in Poetry. Poems chosen by a Committee of the Carnegie Library 
School Association. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. Pp. 61. 

It is surprising to find how many poets have given their finest work to trees. 
This collection of sixty-one pieces is distinguished. 
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The Odes of Horace Done into English Verse by Hugh Macnaghten. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 279. 
A parallel Latin-to-English translation. 


TEACHING 


Across Borderlines. Volume II, Books of Goodwill. Compiled by Florence 
Brewer Boeckel. Washington: National Council for Prevention of War, 
532 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 

A splendid collection of short usable pieces of history, science, philosophy, 
music, poetry, with information and suggestions for use in furthering the growth of 
world-peace. It is a handbook for the intelligent, alert humanists among teachers 
who are determined to help the good-will movement sap the strength of Mars. Youth 
trained with this peace-wisdom, gathered here and abroad, will less easily succumb 
to the insanity of war. It will rouse rage and a groan from the militarist and the 
jingo. 

The Menace of Nationalism in Education. By Jonathan French Scott. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 223. 

A careful study of the seeds of wars as they are found in the textbooks of Ger- 
many, France, and England. The propagation of hate through stress on the myths 
and legends of frightfulness and constant reiteration of the dogmas of narrow na- 
tionalism indicate definite preparation for the next war. This pedagogical military 
drill is carried on chiefly in English and history and occurs from the kindergarten 
through the university. France is the worst offender. 

The Northward Map of Truthful Tales. By Paul Paine, Syracuse Library, 
Syracuse, New York. 

A fanciful, picturesque, literary map of America north of Chicago with a guide 
to twenty-seven famous books written about this romantic region. Such correlation 
of history, geography, and literature should stimulate and unify subject work. 

The Practical Theatre. By Frank Shay. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. 
Pp. 144. $1.50. 

All phases of little theater management and organization are briefly and ably 
considered in this convenient manual for directors, play coaches, and business man- 
agers. The author has drawn upon his experience with the Provincetown Barn- 
stormers for much valuable detail. 

American Education. By William F. Russell. Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1926. Pp. 21. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents; special prices 
for quantity orders. 

Among the readings annotated in this interesting guide to education are: Edu- 
cation: A First Book by Thorndike and The School and Society by Dewey. There 
are a few key questions for each of the seven volumes. 

The History and Sources of Percy’s Memoir of Goldsmith. By Katharine C. 

Balderston. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 61. 

Part of a doctor’s dissertation, valuable to specialists. 
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READINGS AND TEXTS 


Story-Writing. By F. M. Perry. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. 

246. 

These seven, long, unit “lessons from the masters” are intended for advanced 
college classes in story-writing. Poe, O. Henry, the Russians, Conrad, and Anderson 
are among the leaders to whom the student may, with the help of this volume, “play 
the sedulous ape.” The criticism of contemporaries is original and able. 


Narrative Structure and Style. A Series of Graded Exercises with Instructions 
in Technique. By Theodore Goodman. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1926. Pp. 222. $1.75. 

It is the thesis of this text on short-story writing that particularized drill in the 
elements of good narrative, arranged in order of increasing difficulty, is an effective 
teaching procedure. The model material is fresh and the treatment vigorous 
Handbook of Correct English. By Homer C. House and Susan Emolyn Har- 

man. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. 272. $1.20 

The sections of this college manual deal with grammatical usage, sentence- 
structure, style, page-form, punctuation, and spelling. There is a body of exercise 
material for drill on each principle stated 
English Classics Completely Analyzed. By Thomas F. Clark. New York: 

Noble and Noble, 1926. Pp. 511. $2.00. 

Story summaries, with a brief analysis of the plot, selected passages for char- 
acterization, and an individual glossary of unusual words and phrases are given here 
for ten widely used classics. They are: The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Macaulay’s Life of Johnson, 
Arnold’s Essay on Wordsworth, and Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. 

The Art of Narration. By Mary Ellen Chase and Frances K. Del Plaine. New 
York: F.S. Crofts Co., 1926. Pp. 494. $2.50. 

A book of carefully chosen models for college classes, most of them by masters 
of contemporary fiction, on twelve phases of narration. They range from Willa 
Cather to Selma Lagerlof and from Anatole France to James Stevens and James 
Cabell. The incident, tale, legend, fable, biography, travel, and sketch as well as 
the short-story are stressed, with commentary on their use. 

The Essentials of Logic. By R. W. Sellars. Revised edition. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 369. $2.30. 

This revision of the author’s college text begins with analysis and merges into 
the inductive methodology of science. 

Yesterday and Today. A Comparative Anthology. By Louis Untermeyer. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. 415. 

The two sections of this book are self-contrasting. The first deals with the work 
of poets born between 1800 and 1850, the second with poets born since that time, 
largely our living writers. The poems are organized by subject, provided with gen- 
eral and biographical notes and a well selected reading list. The book was prepared 
with the advice and assistance of many high-school teachers in all parts of the United 
States, It is thoroughly adapted to its purpose and is remarkably well done 


{Continued on second page following] 
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Penny wise— 


Have you studied the facts revealed by a recent census of leading 
teachers of English in all parts of the country, as reported in this space in 
the May number? Did you note that a large percentage of teachers believe 
that true economy as well as the soundest pedagogy demands the use of 
separate texts rather than collections of literature for the English class? 


Final tabulation of complete returns with reference to the economical 
side of the question shows that: 


78% find that the use of collections containing extracts 
encourages superficiality, or mental waste. 


74.7% find that collections contain so much material un- 
available for class use as to render them highly ex- 


pensive. 


69.8% find collections unduly expensive because they pass 
out of date rapidly. 


85% of these teachers consider the use of collections 
2 
— Pound foolish! 


The soundest economy and the best results in the teaching of English 
in the high school are obtained by the use of separate texts. In The 
Riverside Literature Series teachers will find the most complete and 
teachable series from which to choose their texts. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Century Readings for a Course in American Literature. Edited and annotated 
by Fred Lewis Pattee. Third edition. New York: The Century Co., 1926. 
Pp. 1081 and Notes. 

The third edition of this excellent book of selections from American literature 
has been enlarged and revised. Adequate material from Mark Twain, Cable, Lanier, 
Stockton, Henry Adams, and the group of younger poets—Sandburg, Masters, Rob- 
inson, Frost, and Lindsay—gives balance and proportion for the teacher in sympathy 
with modern literary currents. 

Stories for Junior High Schools. Edited by William Rabenort. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 416. 

Seven briefly annotated short stories: “A Christmas Carol,” “The Cricket on 
the Hearth,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “The Great Stone Face,” “The Lady or the Tiger,” 
“The Perfect Tribute,” and “The Man Without a Country.” 

Poetry for Junior High Schools, Books I and II. Edited by Elias Lieberman. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 197 and 162, respectively. 
Two volumes of selections from the regular high-school classics and contem- 

porary verse, annotated and provided with questions. Each poem or group of poems 

is provided with a short interpretative setting; the Preface discusses types and 
prosody. 

A History of English Literature—The Middle Ages and the Renascence 650- 
1660. By Emile Legouis. Translated by Helen Douglas Irvine. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 387. $3.75. 

The unexpected popularity in England of the first edition, prepared for French 
students, is responsible for this translation. It has a quaint flavor and a sufficiently 
detached viewpoint to attract not only the scholar but the general student of liter- 
ature. 

The Best American Orations of Today. Enlarged edition. Compiled by Har- 
riet Blackstone. New York: Noble and Noble, 1926. Pp. 379. $2.00. 
About eighty orations from such leading public speakers as Roosevelt, Lodge 

Mabie, Howells, Henry Van Dyke, and Nicholas Murray Butler 

Pen and Ink. Twelve Practical Talks on the Art of Writing English Prose and 
Ten Studies of Great Modern Writers. By Guy N. Pocock. New York: 
Adelphi Company, 1925. Pp. 248. $1.50. 

Accurate observation is the basis of clear thinking; good writing can result only 
from sound thought. Beyond these foundation steps the composition process depends 
on analysis of fine models and painstaking imitation. Précis writing, criticism, letters, 
the essay, the short story, the diary, and the play are given chapters. 

A Tour on the Prairies. By Washington Irving. Edited for School Use by 
George C. Wells and Joseph B. Thoburn. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: 
Harlow Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 251. 

An interesting edition of an old favorite edited for the high school and general 
reader. There are lively extracts from Irving’s Journals and Latrobe’s Rambler in 
North America. Fresh, informative notes by an authority on the Oklahoma country, 
and a glossary add to the usefulness of the volume. 


[Continued on second page following) 
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Essential Equipment! 


IN MAKING OUT YOUR LIST OF REFERENCE MATERIAL NEEDED 
| FOR YOUR ENGLISH CLASSROOM, BE SURE TO INCLUDE:— 





The Complete Outline of English Grammar 
ona Single Chart 


Ask your school authorities to provide one of these attractive new charts—now adopted in hundreds 
of schools—for your classroom. Use it in the brief review of English fundamentals which you will conduct 
at the beginning of the term, and as a permanent, convenient reference throughout the year. Simplify your 
grammar problem! 

The Complete Outline of English Grammar presents, on a single chart, in simplified outline form, the 
entire subject of English grammar. There is a sentence, clause, phrase, or word to illustrate each point— 
a feature which makes the chart practically self-explanatory. The logical classification enables a student to 
locate instantly any point for which he may be looking. An ideal reference chart for hanging in your class- 
room. Recommended by prominent teachers and professors. 

The Complete Outline, now available in revised and enlarged form, is printed on heavy chart paper, 
254''x30}”, in two colors, and sells for $1.50, postpaid $1.65. A coupon order-blank is attached for your 
convenience. 





R. Baerman, Publisher, 150 N. Grotto St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me postpaid The Complete Outline of English Grammar en a Single Chart, in two 
colors. I inclose check for $1.65. (or) Please open account. 
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SOME pads you can do without, but not 
these effective, labor-saving pads of drill 








The DAVIS 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 

FIRST SERIES, Price $0.56 SECOND SERIES, Price $0.60 

ADVANCED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
Price $0.64 


soston GINN AND COMPANY ‘ew york 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Gateway to English. By H. A. Treble and G. H. Vallins. Part I—Being 
First Steps in Grammar and Expression. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1926. Pp. 107. 

A first book in grammar and elementary composition prepared for English sec- 
ondary schools. A significant feature is the marked emphasis upon training in think- 
ing and usage as the basis for sound writing and speaking. 


The History of Henry Esmond, Esq. Written by Himself. Edited by W. M. 
Thackeray. Edited with an Introduction by Walter Graham. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 488. $1.00. 

In the attractive format of the “Modern Readers’ Series.” 


Wanderings in South America. By Charles Waterton. With an Introduction 
by Edmund Selous. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Everyman’s Li- 
brary. Pp. 261. 

The narrative of Waterton’s four journeys to South America with a chapter on 
preserving birds for cabinets of natural history and a glossary. The book is suitable 
supplementary reading for junior and senior high boys with a bent toward natural 
history. 








































Have Your Students Seen the New 
English Paper? 


Its name is 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Issued weekly, in looseleaf form, it provides an organized lesson on living 
writers and their works. 

It supplements your English course and directs your students in reading the 
best material in the worthwhile magazines. 

Free note-book covers are given the students so each may build a perma- 
nent text book in current literature. 


Copies of the next issue will be sent for your class, free of charge 





Looseleaf Education, Inc. 
1123 Broadway, New York City. 


Send, free of charge, copies of the next issue of CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Name __No. Students 





Address a oe Ae ee. oe ee ee 























